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When an Indian brave got sick, the medicine man 
used a fancy buffalo-horn headdress to scare out 
the evil spirit. 

Today, your physician uses insulin, cortisone, 
epinephrine and other “wonder drugs” that are 


considerably more effective, but come from the 
same source—meat animals, 


This, and other examples in the cartoon above; 
shows that our first citizens depended on meat 
animals in many ways—just as we do today. 


But there’s a big, important difference (aside 
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from modern efficiency and the fact that today’s 
packers have to pay for their raw materials). The 
Indian tribe had to follow its meat supply from one 
hunting ground to another. 


Now, more than 4,000 meat packing companies, 
serving as assembly points for livestock and distri- 
bution centers for meat, allow us to stay put, and 
let the meat come to us. 


Meat packers not only provide meat where we 
want it—how we want it—when we want it. but they 
do so at the lowest service cost of almost any food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago . 


Members throughout the U.S, 
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America and ite Railroads 
have grown up together! 





It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 





the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 


Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 
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Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 





Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 
services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 
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mas You'll enjoy THE 
~~ \i/"~ RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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News and Trends 





Legion Commends NEA and Schools 


The following resolutions were passed at the annual con- 
vention of the American Legion in New York City, August 
25-28, 1952: 


Resolution Number 211: Commend the NEA and the 
teaching profession for their continued assistance to the 
Americanism program of the American Legion. 


Whereas, the vast majority of the teaching profession of 
the United States has again actively supported, in many 
sections of the country, the American Legion Americanism 
program in schools, as for example, the oratorical essay 
school medal awards, junior baseball contests, etc.; and 


Whereas, the various teacher organizations such as the Na- 
tional Education Association and its various state affiliates 
have supported the American Legion in its fight against 
subversive groups; now 


Therefore be it resolved, by the American Legion in con- 
vention assembled in New York, August 25-28, 1952, that 
we do hereby thank the members of the American teaching 
profession, their organizations, the National Education As- 
sociation, and its various state affiliates, for their great as- 
sistance rendered to the Americanism program of the Ameri- 
can Legion; and 


Be it further resolved, that the various departments cir- 
culate this resolution among the public, private, and parochial 
school groups for attention of the teaching profession. 


Resolution Number 212: Defend our public schools against 
subversive attacks. 


W bereas, the strength of our nation depends on an enlight- 
ened citizenry; and 


Whereas, the public schools developed by the initiative, 
sacrifice, energy, vision, and constant vigilance of local com- 
munities in every state of the nation have succeeded in de- 
veloping a level of education unequalled by any other nation; 
and 


Whereas, thousands of teachers have dedicated themselves 
to the cause of the education of the youth of all people and 
have served our nation in developing the American way of 
life which has safeguarded the liberties provided in our 
Constitution ; and 


Whereas, in recent years insidious forces both communist 
and reactionary, have sought to create in the minds of par- 
ents, taxpayers, and citizens, general doubt and confusion 
concerning the integrity and effectiveness of our public schools 
by raising false issues and by sinister criticism and attacks 
upon teachers, administrators, and local boards of educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the ultimate objective of these attacks is the 
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deterioration of our schools and the subversion of our Ameri- 
can way of life; 


Therefore be it resolved by the American Legion in con- 
vention assembled in New York, August 25-28, 1952, as 
follows: 


[1] That the American Legion take pride in the achieve- 
ment of our public schools and recognize their importance 
and effective work in building and safeguarding the ideals 
of American citizens. 


[2] That we condemn the authors of subversive attacks 
upon the public schools, whether they be dissident individuals 
or groups in the local communities, or inspired by evil forces, 
financed, directed and operated by agents of subversion 
against our nation and against the American way of life. 


[3] That we call upon every member of the American 
Legion to be on the alert in his community to know the 
schools and to recognize these attacks. when they occur,: and 
to stand ready to support and defend them against all 
enemies. 


Caldwell to Represent NEA Fulltime 


President Sarah C. Caldwell has been granted a leave 
of absence from her teaching post in the Akron [Ohio] Pub- 
lic Schools in order to spend full time representing the NEA 
before national organizations, state and local education as- 
sociations, and allied groups. Such services are available 
without cost to these organizations. 


It is suggested that groups desiring the services of Mrs. 
Caldwell place their requests with the state education as- 
sociation. The state association will transmit such requests 
to Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for business, NEA, 
who will be responsible for planning field itineraries for 
President Caldwell. Early requests are necessary in order 
to make the best possible use of Mrs. Caldwell’s time and 
to plan a satisfactory year of field service. 


President Caldwell has commitments for engagements 
in October in New York, Illinois, and Washington, D. C. ; 
in November she will speak in New Jersey, Georgia, and 
Missouri. 


Carr's Inauguration Set for This Month 


Inauguration of William George Carr as executive secre- 
tary of the NEA will be held in Washington, D. C., October 
12-13. 


An educational conference will mark Dr. Carr's inaugura- 
tion. Several hundred laymen are expected to join educators 
in discussing “The Teaching Profession and the American 
Future.” Details may be secured by writing to NEA head- 
quarters. 
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Pasadena’s Schools Get Vote of Confidence 


Pasadena, California, recently completed an exhaustive 
survey of its public-school system. The survey took 18 
months, cost about $50,000, and involved more than 1000 
citizens. It was directed by Clyde M. Hill of Yale University 
and Lloyd Morrisett of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. The following information is based on an article 
by Gladwin Hill in the New York Times. 


The survey was made under the auspices of a citizens 
survey committee headed by a lawyer, James B. Boyle. Sole 
purpose of the survey was to get a dependable diagnosis of 
the Pasadena school system. Participating citizens were 
organized into some 140 specialized investigatory committees. 
Public opinions on key questions were appraised by approved 
scientific polling methods. 


— 


Satisfaction in general with the education the system is 
now providing was expressed by citizens in a ratio of two to 
one. There also was preponderant satisfaction with the 
6-4-4 plan [six years of grammar school, four years of junior 
high and four years of combined highschool and junior 
college work] in which Pasadena pioneered. 


No recommendations for any radical alterations in the 
school system were made in the 2000-page report. 


Structural Steel Shortage To Continue 


The effect of the steel strike on school construction 
will be felt late in the fourth quarter of 1952 and during the 
entire first quarter of 1953, when stringencies may be com- 
parable to those encountered in the fourth quarter of 1951. 


Contrary to some reports, structural steel will continue 
in short supply for the next six months, and in an effort to 
meet the needs of essential construction, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration has authorized educational construction 
to use an amount equal to 80% of the third-quarter allocation 
during the fourth quarter of 1952 and 70% of the third- 
quarter allocation during the first quarter of 1953. 


Altho it is believed the fourth-quarter allocation— 
124,800 tons—may be adequate to continue essential school 
construction, the 109,200 tons available during the first 
quarter of 1953 may work an extreme hardship on some 
school-construction projects. A rapid increase in the supply 
of construction ‘steel is anticipated after the first quarter 
of 1953. 


Few Deferred Students To Be Called 


Chances are good that few of the half-million deferred 
students in America’s highschools and colleges will be called 
into the service before the end of the current academic year. 
Unless the international situation changes drastically, selec- 
tive service headquarters in Washington believes that almost 
all students in good standing will not be drafted during the 
1952-53 school year. 


Tho Public Law 51 guarantees a student only one one-year 
deferment—to finish a term that he entered before receiving 
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an induction notice—a Presidential directive offers college 
students a chance to get annual postponements thru their 
college years, so long as their grades are good. By law, 
highschool students are deferred to age 20 or graduation 
from highschool. 


The job of Selective Service becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult as the manpower pool shrinks, but officials feel that the 
nation’s welfare will in the long run be served best by the 
continued deferment of qualified students in highschool 
and college. 


Chief State School Officers Installed 


Charles Fisher Carroll has been appointed state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of North Carolina to succeed the late 
Clyde A. Erwin. Superintendent Carroll has been the city 
superintendent of High Point, North Carolina, since 1937, 


William O. Bailey has succeeded the late Harland A. Ladd 
as state commissioner of education of Maine. The new com- 
missioner was formerly deputy commissioner in charge of 
the Division of. Planning and Research in the Maine State 
Department of Education, and has asked that he be allowed 
to return to that position when the state board of education 
appoints another person as commissioner. 


> 


J. Burton Vasche, formerly state commissioner of education 
of Colorado, assumed his new duties on September 1 as 
associate superintendent of public instruction and chief of 
the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education in the 
California State Department of Education. He succeeds 
the late Aubrey A. Douglass. 


Frederick M. Raubinger became state commissioner of 
education for New Jersey on August 15. He succeeds Joha 
H. Bosshart, who retired July 1. 


Department Changes Name 


The NEA Department of Higher Education has changed 
its name to the Association for Higher Education. Mem- 
bership is open to all persons who are teaching or who hold 
administrative positions in institutions of higher education. 
Membership in the association is automatic for persons who 
already hold NEA membership. Harvey H. Davis, provost, 
State University of Iowa, is association president. 


Attacks on Schools Denounced in McCall's 


“The public schools are being viciously and secretly at- 
tacked by a small band of spoilers dedicated to the destruc- 
tion-of public education . . .” says John Bainbridge in’ his 
article “Save Our Schools!” in the September McCall's. 


Bainbridge bases bis observations on a nationwide study 
of attitudes toward the public schools. He found what has 
become a fairly regular pattern of secret meetings, wild 
accusations, unsigned ultimatums-—and the operations of 
Allen A. Zoll. “Save Our Schools!” is the first of two articles 
by Bainbridge. The second will appear in the October 
McCall's. 
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RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 





NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


ATC 


Scot 










;3M_ be The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
f. _ registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
es g Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & ‘MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” 

Rubberized Coating, “*Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety- Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M’’ Abrasives, 
“3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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“Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


The country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 
states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 
eliminated. 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching’’ catalogue, or 
full information on the status of the program in your state, fill out 
and return the coupon below. 


ee eee ee See, een a ee ee eee 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Dept. NEA102 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


(_] Please send ‘*Tapes for Teaching” catalogue for state of 


(] Arizona [] Connecticut [J Illinois [] lowa [] Massachusetts 
[] Michigan [(] Minnesota’ [] Mississippi [(] Montana 
[_] Nebraska [] New York [] North Dakota [] Ohio [] Oregon 
[] Pennsylvania [] Rhode Island [] South Dakota [] Texas 
[] Utah [] Washington [J] Wisconsin 


(] Please advise status of “‘Tapes for Teaching”’’ program 
in my state. 
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TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





There’s a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and éasy-to-understand 


scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 







UNE 


1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST 1s 
caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“why” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains. 









2. You can't do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees, 
IT’S BALANCE WS, your 
center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 


4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye ahd at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 





If further interested—Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 
water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 
Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 
sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 
lift string and lift 
the ice cube, too. 
THIS IS FASCINATING 
PROBLEM in chang- 
ing temperatures, 
which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear, 





Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two;,trick 3 in volume one. 








A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 


All educators know of the great demand 
for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Il. 











1540 W. JEFFERSON 57. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
of the Sum 


* 9n the Valley 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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® This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA, 


AEW in Braille 
May we please have a copy of your 
suggestions for celebrating American 
Education Week. The Holmes Schenley 
Literary Society, one of our highschool 
organizations, 


readers. 


wishes to observe this 
week with a special program. We will 
appreciate having this material as soon 
as possible for it will take some time to 
have our Brailled.—M Ar Jory 
Escn, Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


program 


Singing Convention Report 


i friend suggests that I submit to 
you the following verses in which I de- 
scribe my first NEA convention. I wrote 
the verses in lieu of a letter to my su- 
perintendent. They're written to the 
tune, A Guy Is a Guy. 


Oh! I went to NEA like a teacher should, 

And I took in lots of meetings like I said 
I would. 

For a teacher is a teacher wherever she 
may be. 

Now listen and I'll tell you what con- 
ventions do to me! 


Oh! I listened to the speakers like a 
learner would, 

And I voted on amendments like you 
said I should. 

For a delegate is a delegate wherever she 
may be, 

And she has certain duties; on that we 
all agree. 


Now at discussion meetings where de- 
bate was hot, 

I may have fanned the flame a bit when 
I should not. 

But I have my own opinions wherever I 
may be, 

And thank the Lord we live where ow 
speaking still is free. 


Now soon my spirits drooped just as they 
never should, 

And my feet just nearly killed me like | 
feared they would. 

For a human is a human 
may be, 

And she can only stand so 
plain to see! 


wherever she 


much; that is 


So I did a little shopping, 
are good, 


for the stores 
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ind I found an antique bargain like I 
hoped I would. 

For a collector is a collector wherever 
she may be, 

And a bit of fun is good for us—I think 
we'll all agree. 


Now I took a little boat ride like a 
visitor should, 

ind I went across to Canada like you 
knew I would. 

For a traveler is a traveler most assuredly 

And internationally minded I shall al- 
ways be. 


Now I’m all inspired like crusaders get, 

And I’ll have a lot to show and tell, on 
that you sure can bet. 

For conventions are conventions, and 
one thing I'll make clear— 

I’ve started making plans to go again 
next year. 


—HELEN K. BILLinGs, principal, Roe- 
land Park School, Kansas City, Kans. 


Teacher Testimonial 


@ PrinteD below are excerpts from a 
letter by a former state president of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. Members of 
the FTA headquarters staff share it here 
with JOURNAL readers. 


First.y, do I like teaching? Yes, I love 
it! There has not been one day that I 
have not looked forward to going to 
school. My associations with both stu- 
dents and teachers are most enjoyable. 

Salary advancements—thanks to the 
work of teachers associations at all levels 
—now make the profession especially at- 
tractive to young teachers. In my first 
year of teaching I had a base salary of 
$2450. This year (my third) the contract 
is for $3500; adult-education earnings 
and summer work will increase that con- 
siderably. 

In these three years, I have had two 
otters of jobs outside teaching. Tho both 
offers were attractive, I just could not 
leave the profession. I feel I have it im 
stilled within me to be a member of the 
teaching profession; I can thank my affil- 
iation with FTA for such sentiments. 

My first year in teaching, I determined 
to be an active member of our local as- 
sociation. My interest was rewarded at 
the year’s end when I became secretary 
of the association. I was also appointed 
as a delegate to our Dutchess County 
Council of Teachers. This spring I was 
elected vicepresident of the county as- 
sociation. And early this summer I was 
elected president of our local association 
for 1952-53. 

So it goes for me at this time. I owe 
a great deal to my FTA tfaining, and it 
looks as tho this year I can ym it toa 
test.—ANDREW C. Bourke, 27 Remsen 
Ave., Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 


[Continued on page 392) 
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[Continued from page 391) 


World Friendship Starts Early 


Tue September JouRNAL, with = its 
Box Score on the UN” [page 350-351 | 
its “Annual Notice of 

page 352-353], was especially helpful in 
the of international relations. I 
thought your readers might be interested 
in what my pupils have done in the area 
of international relations first 


ind Assessment” 


area 


in the 
erade. 
the 


it has been said. 


“Understanding is passport to 


peace,” Remembering 
this and remembering schools I visited 
in Luxembourg and Mexico, I sought 
last year to teach my first-graders at the 


Warren School in Wellesley, Massachu- 


We learned and used German words for 
the date, salutation, and closing of the 
letter, hoping that from this the Aus- 
trians would recognize our interest in 
their language. 

In exchange, the Austrian school sent 
booklet labeled Our Dear 
Friends.” Later, the sent each 
of our pupils a year dial—a circle meas- 
ured off into 12 paris illustrated 
show what Austrian youngsters do dur- 
ing each month of the year. 

Our class made another booklet for a 
first grade in Mexico. In the _ letter 
which accompanied the booklet we used 
several Spanish words which we had 
learned. We illustrated the figures one 
thru 10 and wrote the words for them 


us a “For 


school 


to 





our boys and girls became the home- 
lands of interesting friends. The boys 
and girls recall vividly the country of 
Venezuela, for example, because Mr. 
Reti fascinated them with drawings of 
the oil wells and banana trees which are 
characteristic of his country. 

The children found much pleasure in 
writing their own thank-you notes to 
the visitors. And _ the 
selves expressed 


students them- 
appreciation for the 
chance to visit an elementary school. 
lo keep the spirit of friendship alive 
in their hearts, the first grade boys and 
of Warren School aside a 
minute of silence each day to think 
about boys and girls the world over. 
By sowing seeds of understanding in 


girls set 


setts, about cultures of other lands. in English and Spanish. the first grade, we hope to reap Ameri- 

We started by making a booklet to International understanding can also — can citizens who feel no gap between the 
send to a school in Vienna, Austria. be taught thru folk dances and folk United States and other countries of 
The booklet included a photograph of | songs. My pupils enjoyed particularly — the world.—ports J. Fick [now with the 


our class and samples and explanations the Spanish words of Here We Go _ Berkeley Public Schools], 1798 Scenic 
of classwork in art, social studies, read- Round the Mulberry Bush and both the Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

ing, writing, and numbers. One of the French and English words to the French 

youngsters wrote a story about the folk song, Good Pierrot. Children of this @ The October Journat has two 
United Nations; this was illustrated by age learn foreign words quickly. articles particularly related to this letter, 


other pupils and was included in the 
booklet. 


\s a manuscript lesson, each pupil 


Still another  international-relations 
experience for my first-graders was the 


opportunity to have once-a-month visits 


US Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath foreign - language 
teaching in elementary schools in “For- 


discusses 


wrote a letter telling the Austrian pu- from foreign students at nearby univer- eign Languages and World Affairs” 
pils and teacher that we would like to _ sities. As those visitors talked informally — [page 409]. “When They Ask About 
know something about their school. The about their countries, the areas which © Unesco” | page 441] answers questions 
best letter was sent with the booklet. had been jig-saw puzzles on a map to about UNesco. 
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program of political education is es- 
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is 
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“MY, THIS IS HARD TO PULL ON!” Although dressing for winter isn't 
always easy, the new Coronet film, Safety in Winter, shows children that it is 
necessary. Dressing properly and playing safely enable a youngster to make 
the most of his winter fun. For information on rental, preview or purchase of 
this and other modern, up-to-date 16mm sound motion pictures, write: Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


. 
Civie Education Service 


1733 K Street N. W. 
W ashington 6, D. C. 
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NEA Tours Popular 


@ “More teachers went on more 
NEA tours during the past summer 
than ever before.” So begins a Travel 
Division memo, the remainder of 
which we'll now share with you. 


Perhaps the greatest surprise to 
the NEA Travel Division was the 
ereat number of teachers who signed 
up for European tours. Original 
plans included five tours to Europe, 
but four more were added to meet 
the demand. The European tours 
followed four different itineraries. 

Comments from teachers on all 
the NEA’s 21 tours were encouraging. 
four members were impressed with 
the friendly reception accorded them 
wherever they went—in this country 
and abroad. 

Especially interesting were reports 
from teachers who took the two new 
South American tours. They visited 
the west-coast countries, then flew 
across the Andes to Rio and Buenos 
\ires. 

Success for this year’s program was 
due in large part to the excellent 
group of men serving as tour direc- 
tors. They not only showed skill in 
directing their tours but had unfail- 
ing energy in solving individual prob- 
lems. 

In speaking of success, we are not 
thinking primarily of the number of 
teachers who registered for the tours, 
or the percent who may have re- 
ceived credit of one kind or another 
for participation in a tour. No, suc- 
cess here is something less tangible, 
less-easily counted. 

For one person, success in travel is 
represented by that moment when 
somewhere along the way the prob- 
lems of life, the frustrations and fears 
which were a constant burden back 
home seem to suddenly take on rea- 
sonable proportions. Not often again 
will they be more than trivial and 
momentary annoyances. 

For another, success is the shocking 
but wholesome realization that the 
peoples of other countries are strik- 
ingly like the people back home. 

For still another, successful travel 
is the freedom from responsibility in 
a new environment with congenial 
people who are not directly connected 
with one’s background. 

New friendships in other parts of 
our own country or in other countries 
represent the most important and sub- 
stantial experience to a still larger 
number of teachers. 

In addition to the expected values, 
these seem to be a part of the re- 
turning baggage of the NEA traveler. 
—PAUL H. KINSEL, director of NEA 
Travel Service. 
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“h k” 
FROM THIS omewor IN YOUR PHYSICS BOOK 


y — 


Theory of Electrolysis 


™ 


Electrolysis is the chemical change made 
a liquid solution (electrolyte) by passing 
electric current through it. Electro-plat 
is an industrial application of the theory 
electrolysis. The anode is the plating me 
and the cathode is the object to be pla 
with this metal. 


Movement of ions in a solution 





When copper sulfate is dissolved in water 


FIGURE 1 breaks up into copper ions (Cu + +) ¢ 
sulfate ions (SO;— —). When a current 
i Saint thinnwsel Gin anos? ni. GB antbtcisc kee 


_comes me CHYOM@-WOrk” 





TO “DRESS UP” YOUR FAMILY MOTORCAR 





oom” GENERAL MOTORS « 
FOR MORE PEOPLE“* ie 
PS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY 
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While doing classroom work, lab work and 
especially “homework” you may sometimes 
wonder what learning physics, chemistry or 
math really adds up to. 


What’s the point, for instance, in knowing the 
“theory of electrolysis”? 


Well, here’s one mighty good answer! 


The reason General Motors cars are such 
beauties—and stay such beauties—is that GM 
engineers use electrolysis to give high polish, 
lasting good looks to their exterior design by 
electro-plating all manner of things—such as 
door handles, bumpers, radiator and radio 
grilles and hood ornaments. 


And electro-plating, as your physics book tells 
you, is an application of the theory of electrol- 
ysis — a base metal is coated with chrome or 
other “high-finish” metals by passing an elec- 
tric current through a solution in which the 
object to be coated is suspended. 


At GM such parts as steel bumpers are copper- 
plated then nickel-plated then chrome-plated 
—all by electrolysis. Result: the GM beauty 
that lasts. 


And this example of the care GM takes to 
make “‘more and better things for more 
people” comes right out of your physics book. 


Remember this as you puzzle out your school 
problems. Remember that General Motors, 
like all American industry, offers a fine future 
for the engineer and the scientist. And scien- 
tific knowledge starts right in school class- 
work and “homework.” 


ale 
PS 


Beauty Goes on Duty: General Motors produc- 
tion experts adjusting chrome-plated steel 
bumper that adds sparkling beauty, plus extra 
protection, to new GM motorcars. 


* % * 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears 
in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines and 
Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the 
interesting booklet, ‘Research Looks to New Horizons," may be 
obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Rela- 
tions, Room 11-170-Z, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


a 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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The Second Year of the CAP 


!\HIS is an important year for the schools 
and for our united profession in its Centen- 
nial Action Program. The shortage of teachers 
and of buildings is serious at a time when 
school population is rapidly increasing. An 
adequate staff of qualified teachers cannot be 
recruited and maintained without large in- 
creases in salaries. The schools are under at- 
tack by aggressive forces which are opposed to 
public education and democracy. Many siate 
legislators, all members of the national House 
of Representatives, several national Senators, 
and a President of the United States are being 
elected in November. 

Our first task is to make ourselves strong in 
progress toward the goals of the Centennial 
Action Program. Some good gains have been 
made during the first year of the program: 

Fifty-four state and “‘territorial” associations 
and nearly 1500 local associations adopted the 
CAP in principle. 

More than 400 additional local associations 
affiliated with the NEA during the year, bring- 
ing the total to over 4400 affliated locals. 

Fifty-five additional college and university 
chapters were chartered by Future Teachers of 
America, bringing the total to 468. 

There was a gain of 25,702 NEA members; 
with seven states, District of Columbia, Ha- 
wail, and Puerto Rico exceeding the CAP 
goals. 

Perhaps the best gain was in service to local 
associations and in the development of printed 
material to help them in their work. More than 
half a million Local Association Activities 
Leaflets were distributed. 

The most significant gains are not measured 
in figures but in understanding, purpose, 
loyalty, and initiative. Thus we enter the sec- 
ond year of the CAP with the prospect of doing 
much better than in the first year. 

The Centennial Action Program is an all- 
out program which concerns every teacher. 
Just as in all-out war we are motivated by the 
feeling that we have a part in a great enter- 


prise, so now each of us needs to become con- 
scious of his part in this the most important 
program our profession has ever undertaken. 
Let each relate his work to it as every musician 
joins in a large orchestra or as every citizen 
tries to do his part in a great war. 

Let every member choose one CAP goal this 
year and strive constantly to achieve it. If we 
are working for strong local associations—that 
is goal 1. If we are working for strong state 
associations—that is goal 2. If we are helping to 
build the FTA movement—that is goal 7. If we 
are working for adequate salaries—that is goal 
10. If we are working for a strong world 
organization—that is goal 19. And so on. Let us 
be conscious of our part in a magnificent 
whole. Let us put on the garment of a common 
professional loyalty. 

The heart and soul of the Centennial Action 
Program is a spiritual commitment—the glad 
acceptance of a noble ideal and a high purpose. 
It is a voluntary program based on goodwill, 
understanding, and loyalty. No program of 
such magnitude can take effect without grow- 
ing pains. As the program goes forward—we 
shall find our NEA staff overloaded with de- 
mands for, service. Our state associations will 
have greatly increased burdens. Problems 
which have been latent will come into the 
open. Who would wish it otherwise? 

Let us keep our eyes on the big thing. If 
we maintain goodwill, understanding, and 
loyalty, all the lesser issues will come to solu- 
tion in due time. Whether the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall be larger or smaller, 
what kinds of local associations we shall have, 
who shall be elected to this office or that, where 
we shall meet, or who shall get the credit for 
this achievement or that—these are much less 
important than the glorious ideal of a united 
profession enrolling all the teachers of our 
country and dedicated to the greatest cause 
under the shining stars. 


Joy Elen Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Education is guided growth. 

War has never built a civilization. 

There is no reason without memory. 

*The happy heart makes the happy day. 

Nobility is the only road to happiness. 

‘With great teachers values always come first. 

It takes more than a title to make one a leader. 
*Good thinking precedes good writing or speaking. 

‘In teaching as in life, “The greatest of these 1s love.”’ 
*To learn to persevere is an essential factor in education. 
‘Pass on the books you no longer need to someone overseas. 
*Seek to see the children im your classes as they may become. 
*Compare yourself not with others but with what you 
m ight be. 


“A person does not grow in character till he commits him- 
self to a higher loyalty. 


*We should not be satisfied with schools less good than 
we know how to make them. 


The Pursuit of Wholeness 


Grorcre HerBert PALMER in his Trades and Profes- 
sions has beautifully expressed the ideals of our profes- 
sion. Here is a timely paragraph: “When the wholeness 
sought by an individual is found in loyal identification 
of himself with the best tendencies of his profession, it 
is astonishing what dignity and power become his. The 
process is most easily traced in the case of the soldier. 
The loafer of the back street enlists, puts on the uni- 
form, and goes forth a new man, compelling us to won- 
der how he can be so brave, so ready to risk his life for 
a cause. But do we not forget that it is not the individ- 
ual man who is courageous? It is the member of a regi- 
ment, the wearer of a uniform to whom the cause is 
precious. So it should be with us soldiers of knowledge. 
We are members of a growing brotherhood and do not 
teach as solitary adventurers. We are not wise enough 
for that. It is thru our profession that we are rendered 
stout; thru union with our fellow teachers that we be- 
come powerlul. Since, then, we cannot each be a whole, 
let us join a whole and so attain that dignity, that su- 
periority to our own detached selves, which comes only 
thru wholehearted loyalty to our profession.” 


A Priceless Heritage 
THe teaching profession has a priceless asset which 
exists among us to a remarkable degree—the desire to 
grow, to improve ourselves and our work; the willing- 
ness to give and accept criticism in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and advance. Upon this we must continue 
to build. 
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A Trust To Keep and Maintain 


Tue Centennial Action Program is not a_ thing 
apart. It does not belong even to this generation. It be- 
longs to the past and to the future. It is a sacred trust; 
a responsibility for goals which represent a century of 
aspiration, struggle, and experience on the part of the 
teaching profession. Literally tens of thousands of our 
keenest minds, our greatest hearts, and our noblest 
spirits have had a part in its making. The welfare of 
untold millions of children yet unborn in our country 
and around the world hinges upon our fidelity to the 
trust which is ours. 

The father of professional organization in the 
United States was a man by the name of William Rus- 
sell, born in Glasgow, Scotland, 1798. He came to this 
country in 1817 and began his lifelong work as a 
teacher in Georgia. He is our pioneer champion of 
teacher education and professional organization. In 
1830 in Dorchester, Massachusetts, a decade before the 
oldest state association was organized, William Russell 
delivered an address advocating teachers associations. 
In the following years he spoke again and again before 
local and state groups in behalf of professional organi- 
zation. His efforts reached their eloquent climax in an 
address which he wrote for our first meeting at Phila- 
delphia in 1857, which because of his illness was read 
for him by another. This address stands out as one of 
the great landmarks in the evolution of our thinking. 
It was Russell who lighted the fire and fed the flame. 

It was Russell who in days when the clouds of dis- 
union hung over our country envisioned a nation 
united by a common mind and built thru a united 
teaching profession dedicated to the highest ideals and 
in charge of the certification of its own members. But 
.the effort to safeguard political union thru cultural 
understanding came too late. The War Between the 
States impoverished and divided our country for dec- 
ades. It delayed the development of public education 
and all but stopped the growth of our Association. Not 
until the great Madison revival of 1884 did the NEA 
achieve a membership of more than 400; and not until 
1918 did it achieve an active membership beyond 
10,000. The great membership gains have come during 
the past 30 years. Out of a grand total of more than 
eight million membership years since NEA began in 
1857, 7,803,227 have been added since THE JOURNAL 
began publication in January 1921. 

Each year the importance of our trust increases. It 
is for us to complete the professional house which they 
who have preceded us have so nobly begun. Our future 
is in the power to grow, which is the greatest force in 
the world. 

Let us say this to ourselves, not only with our lips, 
but with all our heart and mind and soul. Let us say 
this: I myself am a part of the teaching profession—I 
must accept its responsibilities. Freedom, democracy, 
and our public schools are not merely privileges to be 
enjoyed—they are trusts to keep and maintain. I will 
support the organizations that serve my profession. I 
will build up my colleagues. I will be loyal to the free 
public school and seek to make it better. Thru good 
days and bad I will seek to serve the children, my pro- 
fession, my country, and humanity. 
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are all a part of the human resources available 


for your classroom. 


N EVERY community there is a 
rich but often largely un- 
tapped supply of human re- 
sources. At Kerby Elementary School 
in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, we have 
developed a plan for utilizing these 
resources in our schoolwork. 

The entire staff worked on the 
plan at a three-day workshop before 
school started. We agreed that—by 
having visitors bring their unique 
knowledge and experiences into the 








Mr. Hicks is supervising principal, Kerby 
Elementary School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
NEA JOURNAL 
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classroom—we might do two things 
at once: [1] improve school-com- 
munity relations, and [2] broaden 
curriculum experiences for children. 
We visualized people's bringing to 
classrooms accounts of early state and 
local history, movies of foreign lands, 
and demonstrations of hobbies. 


Uncovering Possibilities 


Our major problem was to dis- 
cover the nature of human resources 
in our community. One of our sixth- 
grade teachers consiucted a ques- 


When individuals from the com- 
munity bring their specialized 
knowledge into the classroom, a 
richer learning experience re- 
sults for the children. 


VERNON HICKS 


tionnaire [see next page] which was 
circulated among parents of Kerby 
School children. The following let- 
ter accompanied the questionnaire 


Dear Parents: 


The teachers of Kerby School are in 


terested in building better bridges of 
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understanding between home and school. 
We are also anxious to improve our pro- 
eram of education in every possible way. 
Our plan is based upon the fact that 
there exists a great mass of rich human 
experience in our community and that 
children in school should profit from 
this experience. 

Pupils need to realize that people, as 
well as books, are important sources of 
information and inspiration, that one 
person’s experience is never completely 
matched or duplicated by that of any 
other person. Will you help us provide 
this more desirable, broader, and richer 
experience for the boys and girls? We 
need your help in making available 
more vivid and lifelike learning situa- 
tions in the classrooms. 

If you are willing to help, please 
answer the following questions and _ re- 
turn the blank as early as possible. 
Teachers of Kerby School 


When the questionnaires were re- 
turned, the information’ was tabu- 
lated and filed on 4” x 6” cards [see 
cut at right]. The reverse side of the 
card was used tor evaluations by 
teachers. Teachers rated each visitor 
as “excellent,” “fair,” or “‘not suited 
to elementary-school level.” 


Enthusiastic Response 


More than one-third of the $87 
families represented in our school 
volunteered to contribute to our 
school program. The help offered 
covers almost every phase of the cur- 
riculum, from science and nature 
study to art, music, and handicrafts. 
Listed on our file cards are such 
topics as bird imitations, operating 
a circus, planning new models of 
automobiles, and, casting a TV show. 

Pupils and classroom teachers are 
quite enthusiastic about the greatly 
expanded and enriched curriculum. 
Units of study are more exciting than 
ever before. And we have found that 
parents really like to come to the 
school to participate in our work. 

Altho we have not attempted an 
objective evaluation of our program, 
we are virtually certain that we are 
opening new avenues to better 
school-community relations and that 
the teaching-learning process is be- 
coming more interesting and mean- 
ingful. We do not claim that this is 
the final answer to the problem of 
curriculum improvement or to the 
problem of building strong public 
relations. It is, however, a step in the 
right direction—a step that is paying 
dividends in Grosse Pointe. + 
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Survey of Human Resources 
I. Do you have any of the following hobbies? (Please check) 


Collecting stamps — 
Collecting old coins... 
Collecting old books or mag- 

azines, or. first editions... 
Collecting buttons —._..... 
Collecting Indian relics... 
Tying flies (fishing) ——.. iin 





Other (please explain) 


Making hooked rugs or 
IGE ecnirenesnsitnenminmaicet 
Training animals —....._. 
Aa ni 
Weedwerking —__..... 
Collecting china, glassware, 


OF POY nics een 





2. Do you have any special experience or talent in: 








Other (please explain) 


Local or state history... 
CO — io 
Transportation ——. wilt 
Communication 





3. Do you hold (or have you ever held) an official office in the state or local 


government? Yes ; No 
If “yes,” give name of position 








4. Have you taken any interesting or unusual trips? 


Foreign countries (please list) 








Interesting points in the United States (please list) 








5. Check the types of activities you would be willing to engage in at school. 


Will make a short talk... 
Will lead an informal discussion_ 
RO I ir testrtincneconnmnniasaniemneepneninennenaiigiiepiiesinia 
Will show filmstrips, slides, or movies 
Will help in conducting a Geld rio ___________.__... 











6. Do you know of other persons in the community who have had unusual ex- 
periences, who hold unusual and interesting positions, or who have highly 
specialized abilities of one type or another. Please list and indicate how they 


might help. 











7. When would it be most convenient for you to help? 


Morning ; Afternoon 


8. Would you prefer to come to school ; or, have the class visit your 


home ? 
Signed 





Address 
Telephone (Business) 





(Home) 


Schooi Resource Visitor 


Subject 


Name Telephone 


Best available time: Morning 


Prefers to visit school 


Prefers to have class come to home 





Above: Teachers at Kerby School 
in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, sent 
copies of this questionnaire to par- 
ents of children of Kerby School. 

Below: Teachers filed informa- 
tion gained from the questionnaire 
on 4 by 6 inch cards like this. 

Yhe questionnaire and _ filing 





a ne ee 


Afternoon 


ell 


Teena 


card were reproduced in Bases for 
Effective Learning, 1952 yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. This 
article was adapted from one of the 
47 articles appearing in the 390- 
page yearbook which was released 
in September. Copies are $3 each. 
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The Future Voters Mean Business! 


KLAHOMA CITY politicians 

were amazed last December to 
find their precinct caucuses overrun 
with ordinary voters, as well as many 
citizens of nonvoting age. Tradition- 
ally these precinct meetings were at- 
tended by only a few of the party 
regulars. What was behind this sur- 
prising interest in caucus functions 
and procedures? 

The answer was: Future Voters of 
America, a local organization of 
highschool students. The students 
had organized the city’s seven senior 
highschools for a no-quarter on- 
slaught on their parents. 

“What is a precinct caucus?” the 
students asked their parents. “‘Isn’t 
it the first step in the election of a 
President and, therefore, rather im- 
portant? Doesn’t the meeting present 
the only chance the ordinary voter 
ever has to name his party’s nomi- 
nee? Have you ever attended a pre- 
cinct meeting?” 

Overcoming the apathy of their 
parents was only half the battle. 
Next came the struggle to make the 
caucuses genuinely open to the pub- 
lic. In the past the caucuses had 
been held almost secretly and irreg- 
ularly, 


Mr. Brown is supervisor of secondary ed- 
ucation, Oklahoma City Public Schools. 
For additional ideas about youth citizen- 
ship projects, see Future Voters Discus- 
sion Guides, published by the Center for 
Information on America, Washington, 
Conn. 
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The Future Voters demanded that 
a list of precinct chairmen and the 
time and place of their meetings be 
given to the local press for publica- 
tion. And they planned to help pre- 
pare similar lists in future years. In 
one instance the students were even 
able to bring about a meeting in a 
precinct where no meeting had been 
held for 12 years. 

After this victory, the Future 
Voters of America began to realize 
their ability to affect the political 
scene. So they banded themselves 
into a more coherent organization, 
elected officers, and drew up a ten- 
tative constitution. 

Then they ambitiously made 
plans for two full-scale nominating 
conventions in the city’s highschools. 
These, they hoped, would not only 
instruct students and their parents 
in the process of electing our Presi- 
dents but would fire the interest of 
all ages in the coming election. 

Students and teachers of all the 
highschools spent months preparing 
for the conventions. Social-studies 
classes and homeroom groups 
studied the mechanics of Presiden- 
tial elections. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce assisted students and 
teachers with their plans. 

The procedure for setting up na- 
tional political conventions was fol- 
lowed almost to the letter. A num- 
ber of states, each accorded its cor- 
rect number of convention delegates, 





Theirs is an organized effort for better government. 


HOWARD E. BROWN 


was apportioned to each school, and 
regular convention committees 
made up of students from every 
highschool performed their tradi- 
tional functions after careful study. 

The conventions themselves were 
marvels of histrionic art. There were 
flags, speeches, bands, and parades. 
There were gavel-pounding, soul-sat- 
isfying confusion, and business for 
the sergeant-at-arms. 

Thru it all ran the thrill of high 
adventure, of the setting of historic 
precedent. It was the culmination of 
months of hard and serious study, 
erupting into a climax of excitement 
that will surely stay with every stu- 
dent—and with the parents of every 
student—long after other memories 
have faded. Surely every future elec- 
tion day or other opportunity for 
patriotic service will for them be en- 
riched by an emotional echo from 
this happy and stirring experience. 

Now, the Future Voters are plan- 
ning a US Presidential election 
among Oklahoma City highschool 
students in November. The project 
will include every detail of a nation- 
al election from registration to the 
electoral college. 

They are also aiming to bring 
about a significant increase in the 
size of the nation’s vote for Presi- 
dent. They are writing to one school 
in each county in the state, inviting 
the student body to join the FVA 
and also to organize all other schools 
of their county. Then one system in 
each state is to be contacted with the 
same sort of proposition, until every 
highschool in the United States has 
been given the opportunity to join 
in the organized effort for better 
government. 

Yes, the Future Voters mean busi- 
ness! + 


TT 


Procedures of national political conven- 
tions were carefully followed. 


OKLAHOMA CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTO 
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SHAPE 


alterwards 


our buildings and 


W' 


shape us.” 


our buildings 
Phis quotation trom Win- 
ston Churchill is worth remembering 
when we plan school construction. 


\re we building schools today that 

are obsolete before completion? 
Perhaps consideration of the fol- 

the 


with 


lowing characteristics of audio- 


visually modern school 


every 
efhcient and 


audio-visual 


classroom designed lor 


elfective use ol miater- 
ials—will help you with your build- 
ing or alteration program. 

Light Control—Every classroom is 


equipped for effective use ol pro- 
jccted materials, including light-con- 
trol facilities. Illumination is so con- 
trolled that nonprojected light hit- 
ting the screen does not exceed 1 10 
This is a level of illumi- 


nation under which it is difficult but 


foot-candle. 


not impossible to read a newspaper. 


However, illumination in a 


room 
during projection can be varied from 
1/10. to 


to the 


one foot-candle, 


according 
type of material being pro- 
jected. No classroom is in total dark- 
ness during projection. 

Lhree basic methods of controlling 
the amount of light entering 


room are: 


a Class- 

> ” 
[2] shades; [3] 
full-closure Venetian blinds, adyust- 


[1] drapes; 


In select- 
ing light-control methods for specific 


able louvers, or jalousies. 


classrooms, planners consider extent 
, ease and cost 
of installation and maintenance, and 
ventilation. 


of windows, durability 


Ventilation—Classrooms 
signed 


are de- 
provide for an air change 
10 cubic feet per pupil 
This minimum standard 
is applied to a-full classroom being 


least 
per minute. 


of at 


used for projection purposes over 
prolonged period. 
Projection Screens—Every  class- 


room is provided with a readily us- 
able screen. A pull-down screen in a 
roller case mounted on wall brackets 
will meet usual requirements. 
Other types of installations, such 
as flat-mounted 


movable 


behind a 
bulletin- 
board, are also satisfactory if easily 


screens 
chalkboard or 
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First we shape our 

























































“ 


accessible. “Tripod-mounted screens 


are not recommended for general 


classroom use because they are haz- 


ardous and space-consuming. 


Projection Stands—Each classroom 


has a movable projection stand, 
which can hold a_ projector, tape 
recorder, record player, or radio. 


Speakers—Mlot a picture speakers 





Research Basis -1? 


Second in the new eettes designed to 
interpret basic research findings for 
teachers and administrators. 

For further discussion of the ideas 
contained in this article see Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materi- 
als—No, 1: Classrooms. This 40-page 
handbook was by a national 
group of school arcifitects, school admin- 
istrators, curriculuny specialists, directors 
of audio-visual education, and education 
specialists. in schoolhouse planning. 
Order from Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA. Ned quantity discounts. 

Dr. Cypher, a professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, served as 
co-chairman of the Buildings and Equip- 
ment Committee of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction which was re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the 
handbook. She is now president of the 
New York State Audio-Visual Council. 


buildings 


- - and we've spared no pains to bring the 










sunlight into our new classrooms.” 


are not installed permanently in 
classroom walls because the efficiency 
of many speakers decreases with age, 
and repair or replacement of perma- 
nent fixtures is expensive. Further- 
more, a permanent speaker which 
will match the impedance and power 
output of one piece of equipment 
may not be suitable for another. 

Electrical Switches and Outlets— 
A light switch for the control of over- 
head lighting is placed near the pro- 
jector position as well as near each 
door. ‘There are also adequate elec- 
trical outlets in each wall. 


Speaker Conduit—A 34-inch con- 
duit feeds the electrical sound en- 
ergy from the projector to the speak- 
er in every classroom. 


Central Sound Conduit—Central 
sound wiring is carried in a 114-inch- 
inside-diameter conduit, which will 
permit the later installation of a 
coaxial cable, required for develop- 
ments in TV. 


Radio and Television Antenna In- 
stallation—The school is equipped 
with fully adequate radio and tele- 
vision antennas wired to antenna 
jacks in front of each classroom. 

A 34-inch conduit leads from the 
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base of the master antennas to each 
classroom. This conduit carries the 
antenna, ground wire, and booster 
circuit and is so installed that a 
standard receptacle can be plugged 
into it in each classroom. 


Acoustics—In any classroom the 
acoustical problem is largely one of 
keeping normal room noise subdued 
and reverberation time short enough 
to avoid excessive overlapping of 
sounds and yet long enough to pro- 
vide some blending. The limits of 
acceptable reverberation time for an 
average classroom of about 10,000 
cubic feet range from 0.6 to 1.2 sec- 
onds. An experienced acoustical en- 
gineer has determined the required 
acoustical treatment of each room. 


Project Areas—Modern education 
calls for project areas with certain 
facilities, including flexible seating. 
Whether project areas are located at 
the side and rear of single-room units 
or in alcoves of L-shaped classrooms, 
they have easy access to at least one 
electrical outlet. They are also pro- 
vided with a sink or water basin— 
not less than 24 inches by 12 inches 
and 9 inches deep—with low-pres- 
sure, quiet-running faucets; hot and 
cold water; and a positive overflow 
control. 

A small projection screen, 36 by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
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10 inches, in a spring-roller case is 
available for each project area. 


Display Facilities—Since the needs 
for vertical and horizontal display 
space depend on the type of teaching 
and the nature of learning activities, 
it is difficult to set standards. There- 
fore, every classroom has flexible in- 
stallations that can be changed to in- 
crease or decrease display areas or 
has dual-purpose installations. 


Storage Facilities—The use of a 
wide variety of materials in the class- 
room requires considerable storage 
space. Here is a basic list of equip- 
ment for each classroom: 

[1] Legal-size file cabinets; 

[2] Chart cabinet in which pic- 
tures, posters, and charts up to 36 
by 36 inches can be stored flat; 

[3] Storage cabinet for roll maps; 

[4] Cabinet with drawers of var- 
ious sizes for miscellaneous supplies; 

[5] Lockable storage cabinet 18 
inches deep, 40 inches wide, and 24 
inches high for audio-visual equip- 
ment temporarily or permanently 
assigned to a room. 


Using the Audio-Visually Modern 
School—If you feel your community 
in its building program is not giving 
adequate consideration to modern 
ideas for making audio-visual in- 
struction more effective, what can 
you do about it? 

First, you can focus your co-work- 
ers’ attention on the kinds of learn- 
ing activities that should be carried 






on in a modern school. When teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and pu- 
pils agree that these activities are im- 
portant to a good school program, 
they will support the steps needed to 
make the program possible. 

Second, you can call the attention 
of school planners to basic needs and 
point out the importance of taking 
those needs into consideration in 
planning the school plant. Do not 
assume that school planners already 
know what is needed. 

Third, you can be sure that the 
teachers who are to work in the new 
or remodeled school building are 
acquainted with the facilities to be 
made available and are given an op- 
portunity to suggest alterations and 
additions which might make class- 
rooms more suitable. 

Fourth, you can consult a qualified 
audio-visual education specialist at 
the time you are carrying on your 
building program. Write the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, for a list of persons in each 
section of the nation who are able to 
give helpful assistance. 

Finally, your own practical ex- 
perience can be of great help to all 
who are planning new school build- 
ings. If you find that certain ideas 
in this article are not adaptable to 
your own situation, or if you find 
that information which would be of 
value to you has not been included, 
please send your suggestions to the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. Share the wealth of your own 


experience: + 


Properly planned 


buildings allow 
for better instruc- 


tional programs. 


Convenient outlets are a necessity 
in project areas. 


Cartoon and photo reprinted from 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials—No. 1: Classrooms 
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Wem AAVING this deck chair? Good, then I'll sit down. 
Nice to know someone else has a sound stomach. 
Know why I’m not sea sick? I can’t afford it. 

First time I’ve been across; likely the last. Miss Stone, 

Miss Mary Ellen Stone’s the name, 

A funny name for one who isn’t stone, 

But mostly water with a dash of vinegar; 

\nd what is good for salad, I always say, 

Helps schoolmarms too. God knows we're green as salad, 

lossed too, and anything but palatable 

If left to sit too long; the vinegar 

Collects and gets a rancid taste; well, 

I am still a dish, I like to tell myself. 


I teach the Ninth-Grade Zs; that’s quite the lowest 

In IQs, MAs, RAs, AAs. 

Those alphabet-condemned kids—no one thinks 

They're good for much but driving trucks; the girls 

Marry early and have babies; sometimes I find 

Them slinging hash as soon as the littlest 

Is old enough for nursery school; or maybe 

They iron, do cleaning, work in canneries. 

All come back to visit, old in youth, 

Fine lines about their tired, puzzled eyes, 

Surprised but pleased to find me carrying on. 

“You haven't changed a single bit, Miss Stone. 

You're just the same. Seems kids can’t wear you down. 

By the way, Miss Stone, you heard from Henry? 

Guess ‘Hank’ ain't good enough to call him now— 

Now he’s a legislator! Only one 

This school ever had far as I know. 

Ihe Ninth Grade Zs’ own president, Henry Welby. 

Remember how the big-brains used to come 

To challenge us to noonday football games? 

Hank used to drawl, ‘Ninth-Grade Z accepts with 
pleasure,’ 

And all our guys would laugh, a dirty laugh. 

Once Eddie Stolz was gone, and Jake, the boxer, 

Says, ‘How’re we gonna win without old Eddie? 

We need old Eddie to cheat for our side.’ 

Remember how shocked you said you was, Miss Stone?” 


Yes, | remembered. I remember much 
They have forgotten; much they never knew, 
Patronage of teachers who believed 
Leadership is all reserved for those 

Who score above 120 Stanford-Binet. 

Ninety and below? Unthinkable! 


\m I boring you with my long story? 
How nice of you to say I’m not. What a pleasure 


You must have been to all your teachers, sir. 


Well, some teachers took it hard, so hard 





Mrs. Kinnick is a teacher of English and a counselor cur- 
rently on leave from the Oakland, Calif., Public Schools. 
Her dramatic monologue won this year’s $100 prize of the 
San Francisco Browning Society. 
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The People’s Choice 












B. JO KINNICK 






When Hank was nominated; but of course 
He couldn't be elected president of the school! 
Not college prep. No studentbody could be 
Crazy enough to choose a boy like Hank. 
Some even said his brains, such as they were, 
Were strictly muscular intelligence, 

Smart reflexes much as mountain lions have 
For stalking prey and springing thru the air 
To rocky safety; but he couldn't talk. 

He never said much; he just listened well 

And flashed a bashful smile and took the kids 
By storm and won a virtual landslide. 


Ninth Grade Z, maligned by all test data, 
Had won the presidency; our chosen leader 
Was older in CA than in MA. 

The faculty howled, predicted quick disgrace, 
Intimated I surely should have told him, 
Suggested that it wasn’t quite the thing 

To run for office with all test scores trailing. 

I insisted that they mind their business, 
Asked what score on Hank’s record card 
Measured the boy’s integrity, a word 

Hank probably didn’t know; his term was “guts.” 


“Miss Stone, I don’t want to chicken out; but somehow 
It takes a lot of guts to be a president, 

And I don’t know how good my grammar is 

With all them teachers listenin’. So help me. 

Never thought I'd ever be elected, 

If I had, don’t think I would of run.” 


I said, “Hank, the man who goes with God 

Is never by himself. You take your office. 

I'll help you with your grammar. Just you give 
‘The Ninth Grade Zs their moment in the sun!” 


So he did, and it was fine to see 

The people's choice and his humility, 
His will to do the right, his honesty 
Come shining thru the split infinitives. 





He’s in the legislature now; I’m proud 
Of all he is and all he’s done for us. 
Know something else? The ones who said he couldn't 
Are selfappointed campaign managers. 

His record speaks altho he says so little. 

What's that? Speak louder, please. That salty wind 

Is carrying all your words right out to sea. 

His HQ? What is that? Can’t say I’ve heard 

Of such a test score. HQ? That’s a new one. 
Humanity quotient? Yes, I guess you’re right. 

No test is yet devised to measure that. 

I’m glad that men are too complex to be 

Reduced to figures on a little card. 


Yes, pléase, sir. Turn my deck chair facing south. 
I like the taste of salt air in my mouth, 
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A new world teachers organization 


HE Delegate Assembly of the 

World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession met for the sixth 
and final time at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, July 26-31, 1952. On August 1, 
the WOTP merged with two other 
international teachers groups to form 
the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 


WOTP Delegate Assembly 


Delegates from 17 nations partici- 
pated in the WOTP deliberations. 
In addition, six other countries and 
five international bodies sent observ- 
ers. William F. Russell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and WOTP president since 1947, 
served as chairman of the meeting. 
The United States was represented 
by 34 delegates. 

Delegates participated in discus- 
sions and heard reports on such top- 
ics as professional ethics and welfare, 
citizenship and international under- 
standing, and organization and pro- 
cedure of the about-to-be-formed 
WCOTP. Outstanding among the re- 
ports were these: “Teaching About 
Human Rights,” “Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of Teachers,” and “The 
Salary Study.” 

Altho the meeting was seriously 
professional in nature, Danish hospi- 
tality made the week socially memor- 
able, too. On Sunday, July 27, Danish 
teachers arranged a bus trip to El- 
sinore Castle, legendary home of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Informal sup- 
per was served at Fredericksburg 
Castle. On Wednesday evening many 
delegates visited Tivoli, famous Dan- 
ish entertainment center. 

Earlier in the evening, Danish of- 
ficials greeted delegates at a recep- 
tion in the city hall. Delegates also 
had a chance to tour a modern Dan- 
ish school which serves its pupils and 
community thruout the year. Copen- 
hagen’s fine shops, eating places, and 
museums attracted individual dele- 
gates during free moments. 

The WOTP executive committee 





Mr. Pearson is executive secretary, Illi- 
nois Education Association. He served 
for several weeks this summer as an edu- 
cational specialist with the US Foreign 
Service. He was a delegate to this sum- 
mer’s WOTP meeting and is a member 
of the WCOTP executive committee. 
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grows out of WOTP’s merger 
with two other groups. 


honored William G. Carr, NEA exec- 
utive secretary, and Mrs. Carr at a 
reception and tea in the headquart- 
ers hotel, the renowned D’Angleterre. 
Dr. Carr had served as WOTP secre- 
tary-general since its founding in 
1946. He and Mrs. Carr were present- 
ed a gift, as was Dr. Russell, retiring 
president. 


Organization of WCOTP 

On Friday, August 1, the first meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession convened. The WOTP joined 
forces with two largely European 
groups—the International Federation 
of Teachers Associations (elemen- 
tary), and the Federation Interna- 
tionale des Professeurs de |’Enseig- 
nement Secondaire Officiel (secon- 
dary) . Formation of WCOTP brings 
teachers organizations from 37 coun- 
tries into confederation. 

Previous to this first WCOTP 
meeting, WOTP, IFTA, and FIPESO 
had adopted the new WCOTP con- 
stitution. A Committee of Fifteen 
(five members from each organiza- 
tion) had worked out details of pro- 
cedure under the new constitution. 

Ronald Gould, executive secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales, was unani- 
mously elected as WCOTP’s first 
president. Sweden's Karl Karre was a 
unanimous vicepresidential choice. 

According to the WCOTP consti- 
tution, members of the executive 
committee are to be elected from 
world geographic regions. Some dele- 
gates felt that at this first meeting 
the regional representatives should 
be elected by delegates from their 
own regions. Other delegates felt 
that right fronr the first the entire as- 
sembly should elect the regional rep- 
resentatives. 

In general, delegates from the Eur- 
opean mainland favored the first 
method of election. Most WOTP 
delegates favored the second method. 


IRVING F. PEARSON 


WOTP speakers pointed out that 
regional elections permit large na- 
tional teachers groups to dominate 
their own regions. 

The delegates voted to elect this 
first executive committee by the re- 
gional-balloting method. Nine indi- 
viduals were elected. WCOTP’s pres- 
ident and vicepresident serve as ex- 
officio members of the executive com- 
mittee, giving it a membership of 11. 

The executive committee unani- 
mously chose Dr. Carr as the WCOTP 
secretary-general. The new commit- 
tee frankly discussed the ambiguities 
of the first session and demonstrated 
unanimity in planning for the future. 
Problems of representation and vot- 
ing will be studied during the com- 
ing year. 

The test of the new organization 
is, of course, yet to come. It will be 
interesting to observe the extent to 
which national and regional con- 
cerns give way to concerns worldwide 
in nature. If teachers of the world 
achieve this worldwide outlook, the 
WCOTP will become what the NEA 
has so long and effectively labored 
for—a truly worldwide, independent, 
nonpolitical association of teachers. 

In the closing address of the or- 
ganizational meeting, Dr. Russell re- 
minded delegates of a statement by 
Benjamin Franklin. At the close of 
the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, Franklin referred to the sun on 
the speaker’s chair and told his 
fellow delegates, “I have often and 
often, in the course of the session. . . 
looked at [it] without being able to 
tell whether it was rising or setting; 
but now, at length, I have the happi- 
ness to know that it is a rising, and 
not a setting, sun.” 

Dr. Russell then expressed his be- 
lief and the delegates’ hopes that the 
sun of the WCOTP is indeed a ris- 
ing sun. + 


+f 
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Emotional Balance thru 






the Language Program 


HE rising tempo and complexity 

of modern living result in in- 
creased tension. It is imperative that 
children today learn how to rest, re- 
lax, and “recreate” themselves. They 
must learn how to develop the neces- 
sary poise and balance to maintain 
health in spite of overstimulation 
and pressures. 

Most schools need to rethink the 
curriculum in relation to this need 
of the modern child for more seren- 
ity, security, creative thinking, and 
imagination in order to develop 
emotional balance. If a child is to be 
healthy, he must be able to express 
his fears and and be 
given the assurance and comfort he 
He must find wholesome, 
creative ways to release tensions. 


frustrations 
needs. 


Overcoming Tension 


The language program can con- 
tribute to this need for emotional 


balance. By listening to a child, 
watching his dramatic play, and 
studying his written expression, 
adults can understand the child’s 


problems and help him to set up a 
corrective program. 

Sometimes it is a matter of helping 
a child to accept himself or to realize 
that others feel the same emotions he 
does. Stories or films involving emo- 
tional situations—fear, anger, jeal- 
ousy—can be presented to a group 
and then followed by discussions that 
give the children chances to describe 
their feelings under similar circum- 
stances. This may be a very comfort- 
ing experience for many children. 

Role-playing and dramatizations 
are valuable as means of releasing 
tension and overcoming selfconsci- 
ousness. The child can, thru _ role- 
playing, become more _ objective 
about his own fears and insecurity. 

Many a child has gained, thru suc- 
cess in dramatics, the status he needs 
to change his feeling about himself. 
Acting and talking out his worries, 
fears, and frustrations are important 
ways of releasing tensions. 
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For example, a shy child who 
stammered badly astonished every- 
one by the force and clarity of his 
speech when he was the voice of a 
puppet. This gave the child new sta- 
tus with the group and with himself. 

In the illustration which follows, 
experiences in dramatizing are uti- 
lized to release tensions and to de- 
velop a healthier emotional climate. 
The experiences are also used to de- 
velop understanding of people who 
live under conditions different from 
those familiar to the children. 


“Gee, this is an interesting book you 
are reading, Miss Deitch. It must be very 
different living in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains.” The children were showing much 
enthusiasm Lois Lenski’s Biue 
Ridge Billy. 

How could this become a vital learn- 
ing experience rather than something 
that would stop when I closed the book? 
I got my cue when the children began 
using expressions of the mountain folk 
and humming folk ballads. 

When the book finished, Blue 
Ridge Billy was only beginning to live 
in our room. Ned was no longer just 
Ned; he was Billy, the boy who lived in 
Hoot Owl Hollow and dreamed of a 
banjo. Reeva and Susan brought Gran- 
ny and Sari Sue to life as they toiled for 
poke root on the mountain side. Jeb 
Dobtson’s store, Uncle Fosie’s baskets, 
and Billy’s family were now very much 
part of our life. 

We knew the feeling of going bare- 
foot, the keen disappdintment of not 


over 


was 
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For further development of the ideas 
in this article, see The Three R’s in the 
Elementary School, a publication of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, an NEA department. 
The volume was prepared by an ASCD 
Committee composed of Margaret Lind- 
sey, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; Althea Beery, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, public schools; Edwina 
Deans, Arlington County, Virginia, pub- 
lic schools; and Frances Martin, Central 
Michigan College of Education. Order 
The Three R’s in the Elementary School 
from ASCD, NEA. $1.50. 





getting a new dress, and the despair of 
losing something you love. Lois Lenski’s 
story had been relived by the children, 
and they flavored it with their own in- 
terpretation and creativeness. 

The children decided such fun and 
learning should be shared with other 
groups. So we began to plan for a play 
that would show life in the mountains. 

his involved further study and re- 
search about living in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. We wanted to find out about 
these mountains with the coves and hol- 
lows. We found how the interiors of 
country stores and cabins on the hillside 
look. We read about the difficulties of 
farming in this region and how hard it 
is to make a living. We became inter- 
ested in the songs, dances, and craft 
work of the mountain folk. 

We wrote letters to our parents and 
others inviting them to our play. Then 
we were thrilled when replies began to 
come in. Finally, we printed our pro- 
grams announcing our cast and light- 
ing, properties, and music committees. 

[hese writing experiences gave us op- 
portunities for developing language 
skills necessary for writing acceptable 
letters and invitations. Punctuation, cap- 
italization, and grammar had a meaning 
because they had a use. 

There were many examples of individ- 
ual growth. Larry, one of the highly in- 
dividualistic students, was chosen as a 
stagehand. He learned some of the real 
meaning of group responsibility and the 
necessity of give and take in group liv- 
ing. Ralph, one of the very tense chil- 
dren living under pressure of illness at 
home, found an outlet for some of his 
pent-up feelings. John, who was not free 
enough to speak before a group, was 
proud of the part he had taken in mak- 
ing the scenery. This experience not only 
helped individuals, but brought about 
group living that was more closely knit. 

These children, thru dramatic play, 
not only released their own tensions but 
were able thus to feel the problems of 
the mountain children much more deep- 
ly than by merely reading about them. 
As they identified themselves with the 
characters in the book and faced their 
problems, the children also undoubtedly 
developed insights into their own lives. 


There are many language experi- 
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ences which provide this release from 
pressure and strain—complete ab- 
sorption in reading a story, writing 
down all the fears and frustrations 
which are working on the personal- 
itv, conferences with an understand- 
ing teacher—all these help a child 
unburden himself. “Unburden”’ is a 
good description; the child should 
feel lighter and stronger after such 
an experience. 

Children usually enjoy writing on 
such topics as: “I Was Good and 
Mad,” “When I Was Frightened,” 
“What I Would Do with 100 Dol- 
lars,” “My Favorite Person,” “The 
Happiest Day of My Life,” “I’m No 
Angel,” “My Dream.” If children’s 
privacy is protected and the situa- 
tion kept permissive, they will write 
freely on these topics, and the results 
are often very useful in understand- 
ing the children as well as in provid- 
ing for them a release from tension. 

In some classrooms it seems easy 
and natural for children to write 
poetry. As with the writing of stories 
and articles, much depends upon the 
way in which the teacher accepts the 
products. Teachers who are deeply 
understanding can do much for the 
emotional and physical health of 
children. 


Developing Creative Thinking and 
Imagination 

No one doubts the need for crea- 

tive imagination. In this amazing 

Twentieth Century, ability to adjust 





to rapid change and to 
assist in the invention of 
new forms or ways of 
working are daily de- 
mands on most people. 

It is interesting to note 
how the most revolution- 
ary inventions are becom- 
ing accepted in a casual 
way. Airplanes that fly 
faster than sound get a 
small headline. A neigh- 
bor talks by long-distance 
telephone with her hus- 
band in Korea and it 
creates no more wonder 
than the daily weather re- 
port. New medicines, new 
foods, new synthetic ma- 
terial for houses, clothes, 
shoes — anything seems 
possible. There is general 
acceptance of the idea 
that given a little time 
any problem can_ be 
solved. 

The school can make a 
real contribution to the 
demand of society for cre- 
ative thinkers who can adjust to and 
help control change. Teachers can 
encourage children to express their 
ideas in vivid, interesting language. 
They can help children to examine 
carefully the products of their imag- 
ination. Creativeness must be criti- 
cally as well as sympathetically re- 
ceived. We recall that in the Biblical 
story of the Creation the refrain, 


Letter to a Local President 


Dear FRIEND: 

If there is any organization I ad- 
mire, it is the local teachers associa- 
tion. 

But last night I was angry at you. 
You had invited me to speak at your 
meeting—“Please be present 8 PM.” 
So I worked hard on the 35-minute 
speech you had suggested and arrived 
at the schoolbuilding at 7:50. 

Had you publicized the meeting 
and the time it was to convene? 
There was a mere handful of people 
present at 8:00. Finally at 8:15 you 
had your “quorum” and the program 
got underway, 15 minutes late. 

The musical and specialty numbers 
were cute, but did they have to run 
20 minutes long? I thought your mas- 
ter of ceremonies was cute, too, but 
11 jokes is about six or seven too 
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many, considering the fatigue factor 
in any crowd of listeners. And those 
“five-minute” committee reports? Ac- 
tually three of them consumed 40 
minutes, and by the time they were 
over the audience was groggy. 

So at 9:10 pm, I was introduced as 
the main speaker of the evening. I 
looked at the sleepy eyes. I saw jaws 
tightening with that “I-must-be-polite- 
to-the-speaker - but -I-wish-he’d-drop- 
dead” look. In selfprotection, what 
else could I do but tear off from my 
prepared speech all the juicy flesh of 
jokes and anecdotes and philosophy 
and feverishly try to present the dry 
bones of the skeleton in 10 minutes’ 
time? 

Was the audience interested? No! 
Was I happy about the whole thing? 
No! 






















































“And God saw that it was good”, is 
repeated after each day of creation. 
Teachers need to help children de- 
cide whether their products are 
“ood” because they work well and 
are beautiful or useful. 

Some children will need encour- 
agement; all will accept analysis and 
criticism when these are given in a 
friendly, helpful spirit. Criticism of- 


Dear Mr. President—do you want 
your administration to be fondly re- 
membered by fellow members and 
guest speakers? If so, get out your rod 
of iron and enforce these simple 
courtesy rules even if you're im- 
peached for doing it. 

[1] Publicize your meetings so a 
worthwhile audience will be on hand 
for the speaker. 

[2] Start on time. 

[3] Restrict the whole program to 
one hour. 

[4] Hold a watch on reports and 
side speeches: “Five minutes only.” 

[5] Put the main speaker to work 
before 8:30, even if you have to slash 
all the rest of the program. 

[6] Hold the main speaker to a 
maximum of 30 minutes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A REBELLIOUS FRIEND. 

—Reprinted from the Kansas 
Teacher. 
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Young children get much pleasure 
from their imaginative play. Their 
filled with 
vivid imagery. They enjoy the sound 
of words, and they often chant little 
songs or phrases, such as “High, high 

-in the sky.” 

Collections of the verse of nursery- 
school and kindergarten children are 
fascinating for their quaintness and 
charm. Young children also love to 
make up stories or dreams and to 
have these recorded by an adult in a 
class book. Such a book is often treas- 
ured and enjoyed by the children 
when they can read it for themselves. 

As children grow older, many of 
them turn from the fanciful, imagi- 
native tales to the realistic story or re- 
porting of events. The trite, conven- 
tional writing which is apt to appear 


desc iptions are often 


in the later elementary grades is 
usually a direct result of having to 
meet, at too early an age, standards 
of sentence construction, punctua- 


tion, and spelling. 











‘Teachers should try to preserve 
the free imagination and originality 
of earlier years by-encouraging chil- 
dren to write their first copy freely 
and vividly, regardless of form or 
spelling. Then if children want their 
writing to be read by others, they 
can be helped to correct errors and 
express ideas clearly. 

Children need to think about the 
audience toward which their writing 
or speaking is directed. This involves 
imagination and social sensitivity. 

Some very inte:.igent children love 
to use interesting words and forget 
their audience. One bright seven- 
year-old when writing a letter to a 
younger child, Jimmie, described the 
school canary’s bath as follows: “Ob- 
livious to our observation, he takes 
his morning ablutions.” The teacher 
and the group decided this was not 
good writing because “Jimmie 
wouldn’t knew what he was talking 
about.” 

The school newspaper or magazine 


encourages much creative writing as 


well as reporting by children. Even 
the kindergarten children will enjoy 
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dictating news items or stories for 
the paper. 

If there is no school project of this 
type, children will enjoy collecting 
articles and stories for home-made 
books or magazines. In many schools 
children have collected legends and 
records for books on the history of 
their community or school. These 
have in some cases been printed and 
are of great interest to adults in the 
community as well as matters of 
pride and satisfaction to young au- 
thors. 


Inner Resources 

The development of creative imag- 
ination has survival value in the 
world today. There is widespread 
need for people who can adjust to 
change and who have the imagina- 
tion to direct this change. People 
must have inner resources to be able 
to release tensions in wholesome 
wavs. The world needs leadership 
which is deeply sensitive to and 
which has understanding of the feel- 
ings of others. These qualities are 
not possible without imagination. + 


oa 





a is not true that “just anybody can 
teach school.”” The teacher needs pro- 
fessional preparation to acquire the 
understandings and skills essential to 
good teaching. 

To dramatize the teacher as a pro- 
fessional person and to show some- 
thing of what teaching is all about is 
the purpose of the new NEA motion 
picture entitled, What Greater Gift. 
A still from the movie is reproduced 
at the left. 

The 16mm sound film lasts 28 min- 
utes and is available in color or black 
and white. If you are unable to bor- 
row a print from your state associa- 
tion, write to the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations for the 
name and address of the nearest film 
library with copies of the film. 

Color prints of What Greater Gift 
can be purchased from the NEA for 
$170 each, black and white for $75. 

The film was produced by the NEA 
in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. It is the sec- 
ond in a series of five public-relations 
films to be produced by the NEA and 
distributed largely by state associa- 
tions. The first of the series is en- 
titled, Secure the Blessings. For fur- 
ther information write to your state 
association or to the NEA Division 
of Press and Radio Relations. 
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Teenagers look at their schools 


GUIDANCE IN A RurRAL Com™MuNity, from 
which this article is adapted, is the 1952 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of the NEA. The author of the book 
and the article is Amber Arthun Warbur- 
ton, executive secretary of the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth. This introduc- 
tion is by Ruth Strang and gives the back- 
ground and philosophy of the Alliance. 

In 1947 the South Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education invited the Alliance to 
work with it in helping develop a pilot 
rural-youth guidance project. The county 
superintendent of schools of Horry County 
suggested as the locale, the Green Sea High- 
school District, an agricultural area cover- 
ing 56 square miles in the remote north- 
western part of his county. 

After two meetings of representatives of 
Green Sea with consultants from the state 
department and the Alliance, the people of 
the area decided to launch the program in 
June 1948. What they did is described 
and the results are evaluated in this 176- 
page book, available at $2 a copy from the 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. 

This book is significant for rural admin- 
istrators and supervisors, elementary and 
secondary teachers, and others who work 
to make the rural community more favor- 
able for child growth and development. 
Altho the book contains comments and 
evaluations made by both elementary and 
secondary students, this article reports 
only the comments made by teenagers as 
the community study developed. 


OW students feel about their 

schooling and their community 

is too seldom given serious consider- 

ation. Their ideas are important and 

useful when expressed freely, honest- 
ly, and seriously. 

In the second year of the commu- 
nity guidance program in Green 
Sea, mentioned above, eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders were asked to write 
about their “Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture.” They were asked to include 
four topics: 

[1] What I expect to do when I 
leave highschool; my plans for a job 
and future education and training. 

[2] Experiences, activities, studies 
that have figured importantly in 
helping me in getting along or have 
hindered me in getting along. 

[3] Changes in the school, commu- 
nity, and my home that have figured 
importantly in helping me in getting 
along or have hindered me in getting 
along. 

[4] A good education for me—how 
I wish now that it could have been 
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different — my 
hopes. 


future educational 


General Comments 


These are some general comments 
students made about their educa- 
tion: 

“Grammar school and highschool 
teachers should discuss how they 
could help students understand what 
highschool is like.” 

“T wish I had studied harder when 
I first entered highschool.” 

“I wish there were more subjects 
from which students could choose 
that would help them in what they 
choose as their life work. I wish 
there were more sports and that 
more students would take part in 
them. Most of all I wish that there 
were closer relations between teach- 
er, parents, and students.” 

“I wish that I could have learned 
more and that I had begun taking 
commercial subjects earlier.” 

“We need a dramatics club and 
music—and a good science lab.” 

“I appreciate the twelfth grade 
that has been added to our schools, 
but I think that the school year 
should be made a little shorter. Most 
of us have to stay out of school lots 
to work, and then we aren’t learning 
as we should.” 


Helps and Hindrances 


Not only did the eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders indicate their desire 
for richer educational opportunity 
suited to their individual needs, but 
they evaluated their own activities, 
studies, and experiences as related to 
their growth and development. 

“Many people have helped me get 
along. My parents and my teachers 
would come at the top of the list.” 

“My classmates, I think, have 
helped me to adjust myself so I am 


—and 


better prepared to meet social prob- 
lems in the future.” 

“The teachers who have helped 
me are those who are as interested 
in me as they are in the school.” 

Concerning continuation of school- 
ing in one place, one student said: 

“Being able to attend the same 
school all the time has helped me.” 

But another commented: 

“Changing teachers quite often 
and changing from grammar school 
to highschool was a great help to me 
in learning how to get along with 
people and how to adapt myself to 
different surroundings.” 

Some students commented on 
buses: 

“Bad buses have hindered me most 
of the time because they would break 
down and I would be late and miss 
some of my classes.” 

“When I started to highschool in 
the eighth grade, I missed a lot of 
school because the bus wouldn't go 
after me.” 

But they also commented on the 
benefits of improved transportation: 

“Having good buses to ride makes 
me like school.” 

“Better roads in the community 
for the past two or three years have 
been a great help to me and others 
in getting to school.” 

In discussing hindrances to their 
education, students said: 

“My father and sometimes my 
mother don’t take up much time 
with me unless I ask them some- 
thing.” 

“Between the first and second 
semesters they changed teachers and 
I didn’t understand the way the new 
teachers taught, so I failed a subject 
the last semester.” 

“I have to work and don’t have 
time to study like I should.” 

“I have to stay home and work in 


express their candid opinions. 
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The Green Sea Planning Council stud- 
ies problems and maps action to give 
boys and girls wise guidance toward 
successful living. Photo from Guidance 
in a Rural Community. 
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The Youth Round Table 


Outstanding in importance to the 
young people was their own organi- 
the Youth Round ‘Table— 
serving as a student council in the 


zation 


highschool and as a young citizens 
league thru their representation in 
the community planning council: 
“The Youth Round ‘Table has 
brought the community and school 
closer together in the interests of the 
students, teachers, and parents.” 


“The Youth Round Table gave 
us an Opportunity to express our- 
selves.” 

“The Youth Round Table 


made our school days brighter be- 
cause we had more activities.” 

The students found their increas- 
ing participation in school and com- 
munity life stimulating and contrib- 
utive to thei 
vrowth: 


emotional and social 

“All the activities and sports that 
| have taken part in have helped me 
learn to cooperate. My experiences 
in the Youth Round Table and the 
Beta convention, in taking responsi- 
bility in my home, in doing things 
by myself, in being secretary and as- 
sistant teacher in my Sunday School 
class—they all helped me to get along 
with others.” 

“Activities have helped develop a 
sense of responsibility and citizen- 
ship.” 

“My activities period helps me to 
become a good sport. It gives me 
physical exercise and refreshes my 
mind. It helps me get rid of that 
tired feeling from studying.” 


Dropouts 


Students had suggestions for help- 
ing students who do not want to 
continue in school: 

“We can't do anything for those 
who move away and marry, but we 
can help those who just quit. We can 
go to their homes, find out their 
reasons for quitting, and encourage 
them to come back.” 

“Some stop school to work and 
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some stop because of getting sick. 
Most stop because thev don't try to 
study or learn. They don't like to go 
to school.” 


“In some cases, boys and girls think 
they know enough to farm and keep 
house without Some 
say that they don’t have time to 
study at home. ‘They have too much 
to do. Some say that their parents 
don’t care whether they finish or quit 
highschool. They have no one to en- 
courage them when they are down- 


more school. 


hearted. We need someone who could 
guide each person to his right work 
in life and could encourage the down- 
hearted student.” 


Planning for the Future 

Great interest in planning for their 
futures and choosing their careers 
was shown by the eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders. In developing the 
Green Sea guidance program, an 
occupational-interest inventory was 
used. Then the students with their 
counselor organized a career confer- 
ence which concentrated on a discus- 
sion of those jobs which needed to 
be done to make the community 
better. After these experiences, stu- 
dents concluded: 

“Career day helped me to realize 
the possibilities for a career in my 
own county and community. It also 
gave me an idea of the things that 
could be done to improve the well- 
being of the community.” 

“I plan to go to King’s Business 
School in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
for a nine months’ business course. 
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Then, I plan to get a job in Char- 
lotte, unless I can find a suitable 
place closer home. I want to be a 
secretary and work in an office. Or 
I'd like to be a social worker.” 

“T plan to attend Flora Macdonald 
College, North Carolina, and take a 
one-year business Then 1 
hope to obtain a good job in an 
office. If I decide that I like college, 
I hope to go on for four years and 
be a teacher.” 

“When I finish highschool, I plan 
to go in training to become a nurse. 
I don’t know whether I can make it 
or not because I have never been 
able to learn as well as some. But | 
do believe I would like work in the 
hospital very much.” 

The twelfth-grade adviser had dis- 
covered from interviews with the 26 
boys and girls in the graduating class 
that about half had definite plans 
for post-highschool training. The 
other half were undecided because 
of inability to finance such training. 


course. 


Basic Resources 


‘Thus Green Sea profited by those 
resources which have been all too 
little explored in most communities- 
opinions of the students themselves. 
In their thoughtful reflections, 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students 
gave their school administrators and 
teachers much to base their decisions 
upon. With the opportunity for a 
voice in community and school coun- 
cils, there came to the students a 
sense of their own responsibility for 
their school and community, + 
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Foreign Languages 
and World Affairs 


N A recent international meeting 

on education the delegate from 
Egypt rose and addressed the audi- 
ence in faultless English. The next 
day with equal fluency and precision 
he used French, the other official 
conference language. In private con- 
versation with the representative 
from Western Germany he spoke the 
latter’s language. And, of course, he 
was master of Arabic, his own 
tongue. 

The educators from some 40 other 
nations were linguistically less ver- 
satile than he. But most of them 
could use at least one tongue in ad- 
dition to their own with ease and ex- 
actness. 

At this conference the United 
States was represented by five per- 
sons. Each of them held the PhD 
degree and had received at least 19 
years of formal schooling. Yet not 
one of them could use another lan- 
guage well enough to carry on even 
a private conversation fluently, to 
say nothing of addressing the con- 
ference formally from the floor. 

This is not an unusual situation. 
Americans are often embarrassed by 
their inadequacies in this respect. 


Basic Reason for Language Study 


The social, political, and interna- 
tional reasons for the study of lan- 
guages deserve the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who determine the 
character of American education. 
There are, of course, many argu- 
ments for the study of languages. 
But today the basic consideration is 
our world position as a nation. 





Dr. McGrath, US Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, prepared this article at the re- 
quest of Journal editors. It is based on 
Dr. McGrath’s address at the annual 
meeting of the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association last 
Spring, which was printed in School 
Life for June. 
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EARL J. McGRATH 


Our leadership in the United Na- 
tions organization, our efforts thru 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to join free nations in resist- 
ing totalitarian aggression, our intel- 
lectual and cultural activities in con- 
nection with UNEsco, our technical 
assistance under Point Four and the 
Mutual Security Agency, our work in 
the Organization of American States, 
our Fulbright program for the ex- 
change of teachers and students—all 
these activities and a host of others 
like them make our position of inter- 
national responsibility and leader- 
ship abundantly clear. 

These international involvements, 
combined with the development of 
rapid telephone and radio commu- 
nication and rapid transportation by 
air, now place us politically, physi- 
cally, and socially closer to the Egyp- 
tians than Frenchmen were to Nor- 
wegians only a few years ago. The 
activities of our national and person- 
al lives affect, and are affected by, 
people in far corners of the globe. 

We are living in one world. This 
small world is one in which all of 
us—not only the diplomats, business- 
men, and scholars—must live out our 
lives. Our children will live even 
more intimately than we with their 
contemporaries in other lands. 

However valuable our military 
and foreign assistance programs may 
be—and I would be the first to attest 
their worth—our world position and 
the future of democracy in the dec- 
ades ahead will not be determined 
by our military power, nor by our 
generous financial and economic as- 
sistance to other peoples. 

Whether we discharge our world 
responsibilities well or poorly, wise- 
ly or foolishly, will be determined 
by our ability to understand and re- 
spect other peoples and their ability 
to understand and respect us. 


Only thru the ability to use an- 
other language even modestly can 
one really become conscious of the 
full meaning of being a member of 
another national or cultural group. 

Foreign-language study extends 
the horizons and fosters desirable at- 
titudes toward other peoples—an 
outcome which is highly important 
in our world today. 

It is in our national interest to 
give as many of our citizens as pos- 
sible the opportunity to gain these 
cultural insights. Educators from the 
elementary school to the top levels 
of the university system ought to 
give immediate attention to this 
matter. 


Early Study of Languages 


Educators who study school sys- 
tems of other lands are impressed 
with the fact that in those countries 
the study of foreign languages is not 
delayed until the upper years of 
schooling. In Sweden, for example, 
in one type of school English is be- 
gun at the age of 11, German in the 
thirteenth year, and French in the 
fourteenth. Likewise, in France, a 
first foreign language in the eleventh 
and a second in the thirteenth; in 
Italy, a first in the twelfth; in Egypt, 
a first in the ninth year, and in Leb- 
anon in the sixth. Often in the latter 
country bilingualism begins even in 
the kindergarten. 

Few elementary schools anywhere 
in this country offer instruction in 
foreign languages. Exceptions, of 
course, are the bilingual regions, 
such as Florida and the Southwest- 
ern states, where Spanish is spoken, 
and in Louisiana and Maine, where 
French is commonly used. But only 
a small percent of American chil- 
dren have an opportunity to begin 
the study or use of a language other 
than their own before they enter 
highschool. 

Yet it is a psychological fact that 
young children learn new languages 
easily and idiomatically. In learning 
to speak without accent, they excel 
their parents because children’s 
speech habits are not rigidly formed. 
If, therefore, easy and natural com 
munication is a principal aim of lan- 
guage instruction, there is good rea- 
son to begin the study of a new 
tongue at an early age. 

There is no convincing evidence 
to show that under proper condi- 
tions the learning of another lan- 
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with the further 
improvement of one’s ability with 
one’s own language or causes other 
psychological disturbances. 

The early beginning of a new 
language also has the obvious ad- 
vantage of affording a longer period 
of later schooling during which the 
child can perfect his speaking and 
reading habits. At present many 
youth begin the study of foreign 
language so late that with all their 
other academic obligations there is 
not time to gain an actual working 
facility in the new tongue. 

There is a further advantage in 
an early start. Those students who 
have real ability and interest in lan- 
' guage study can undertake a second 
foreign language, if they wish, be- 
fore their formal schooling ends. 


interferes 


guage 


Our Elementary-School Offering 


I would like to see a foreign lan- 
guage offered, at least on an optional 


Soldier’s 
Request 






basis, in many of our schools begin- 
ning in the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
grade. I know that present programs 
of elementary schools are so full that 
educators are hard-pressed to find 
time for all the activities that seem 
to be justifiable. Nevertheless, the 
prime purpose of the school is to 
prepare the young for the life of 
their time. Many of them must know 
the languages of other peoples who 
live with them in this shrinking 
world. If this be true, then the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school 
must be so organized as to make a 
place for such instruction. 

Organized language instruction 
will not be possible in many schools. 
But in most schools a teacher will be 
found who can start a few pupils in 
a new language. 

Various temporary devices can be 
used, such as making highschool 
teachers available on a_ part-time 
basis, using graduate students part- 
















































































“P.S. Do you fly a United Nations 
flag at home yet? It would please me 
if you did.” 

The above is a postscript to a letter 
written by Alfred Lindley, a former 
Highland Park [Michigan] Junior 
College teacher, on the morning he 
left Japan for Korea. 

This postscript and the accom- 
panying letter made the Highland 
Park Board of Education realize that 
there was something missing in the 











time in communities where colleges 
and universities exist, and employ- 
ing student teachers from nearby 
teacher-training institutions. All 
these plans have been tried with suc- 
cess in some American cities. 

I am not proposing that every 
child in every elementary school in 
every American community be re- 
quired to begin the study of a for- 
eign language. I am suggesting that 
as many American children as _ possi- 
ble be given the opportunity to do 
so. 


Where experiments have been 
tried, children and their parents 
have generally been enthusiastic 


about the early study of a foreign 
language. In some communities, in 
fact, the parents and lay public are 
ahead of the schools in their efforts 
to provide opportunities for foreign- 
language experience in the grades. 

The world situation, I believe, is 
making our people generally con- 


main hall of Highland Park High- 
school—the flag for which many for- 
mer students are fighting in Korea. 

The letter reads, in part: 

“My wish to be sent to Korea is be- 
ing consummated at the end of a 
four-month wait. So be it. I can only 
hope that I can meet every test in 
good spirits and with the conscious- 
ness that whatever happens is for the 
best interests of the world and Amer- 
ica. This job is ‘Operation Survival’ 
for any semblance of democracy in 
the world. 

“I am not trying to be heroic. I 
don’t expect to perish. All I desire is 
a feeling that I have done everything 
I could to show that in a democracy 
men will still volunteer for the ‘dirty 
work’ if the idea is important 
enough. Educational advantages, 
wealth, and security must never allow 
Americans the excuse of letting some- 
one else with fewer advantages of 
choice do the more menial, danger- 
ous tasks when a universal principle 
is at stake.” 

The Teachers Friendship Club at 
Highland Park passed a resolution to 
send a copy of the letter to Superin- 
tendent of Schools Max Smith to be 
read before the board. As a result, the 
board placed a United Nations flag 
in the main hall of Highland Park 
Highschool. 

—Don Lyndon, in “Teen News and 
Views” column of the Detroit News. 
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scious of the value of any type of 
instruction which will lead to great- 
er understanding among peoples. If 
the study of languages can be made 
an integral part of a broader pro- 
gram of studies aimed at the objec- 
tive of international understanding, 
I believe it will find a ready welcome 
and adequate support in many com- 
munities as it has already in some. 


A Continuous Modern Program 


From the elementary school thru 
the college, the spoken language 
should be emphasized. The many 
modern teaching methods and de- 
vices that have been so successfully 
employed should be put to maxi- 
mum use at every level. Language 
study should be related to history, 
sociology, art, geography, and the 
other aspects of life which make 
up the totality of a culture. It will 
so achieve the principal objective, 
namely, the preparation of our peo- 
ple for life in a world civilization 
which can be saved by only one 
means — understanding among peo- 
ples. 

In the elementary schools this view 
implies that children while studying 
French or Spanish or German will at 
the same time be introduced at least 
in some degree to many aspects of 
the daily lives of people who use 
those languages and of the lands in 
which they live. 

In the highschools and colleges, 
with increasing comprehensiveness 
and intensity of analysis as the upper 
levels of education are reached, I 
believe, some form of area studies is 
desirable. A rounded program of this 
sort will vitalize all the disciplines 
contributing to it, including lan- 
guages; and it will permit students 
to see broadly, critically, and discern- 
ingly a culture other than their own. 


An Inevitable Conclusion 

The United States is, whether we 
like it or not, in a position of world 
leadership. If it is to discharge its 
obligations wisely and well, its citi- 
zens must understand other peoples 
and other cultures. To gain such un- 
derstanding, many Americans must 
command a knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages. If they are 
to acquire these language skills, our 
school system must provide opportu- 
nity beginning in the early grades 
for many children to study other 


tongues. + 
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Intimidating Teachers 


Ax a recent regional workshop in 


which teachers in girls’ colleges 
were discussing their problems, one 
member hesitantly asked, “What 
do you do in your classes when 
anything controversial comes up?” 

“Wade right into it,” replied one 
dauntless young woman. Most of 
her listeners gasped. 

“But,” persisted the questioner, 
“what on earth do you do when 
you're asked point blank your own 
opinion?” 

“I give it!” was the reply. There 
was an awed silence. 

Oddly this happened in the Unit- 
ed States—not the Soviet Union. 

This is only one of many in- 
stances at teachers’ gatherings that 
reveal the growing paralysis of 
thought in the nation’s classrooms. 
The play-safe attitude in teaching, 
induced largely by activities of fa- 
natical vigilantes, has been one of 
the main concerns of national edu- 
cational organizations. 

More and more censorship of text- 
books, library books, of classroom 
courses, discussions, ideas, is resulting 
from public fears over communism. 
More than at any time in the last 100 
years is academic freedom of Ameri- 
can teachers being threatened, re- 
ports Martin Essex, chairman of the 
NEA Committee on Tenure and Ac- 
ademic Freedom. 

A teacher whose religious. beliefs 
do not adhere to some established or- 
thodox pattern may be called an 
atheist. A taste for modern art may 
cause a teacher to be looked upon as 
a radical. 

What most concerns educators 
about this pressure for mental regi- 
mentation is that American youth 
will be unprepared ideologically to 
defend their political faith and to 
refute communism. Merely drilling 
youth to parrot an American line is 
not the answer. When boys and girls 
who have been too greatly sheltered 
from mental conflict come up against 
young opponents with fellow-trav- 





Miss Lindsay has a column in the Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Post. This article is based 
on one of her recent columns and is 
printed with permission of The Post. 


MALVINA LINDSAY 


eler proclivities, they are frequently 
ineffectual in debate. 

The platform of the National Edu- 
cation Association provides that, as a 
measure of national defense, teachers 
be urged to instruct students about 
communism and all forms of totali- 
tarianism, including the practices of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Party in this country. Only by such 
an approach, it was felt, could the 
evils and weaknesses of the Soviet 
system be understood and dealt with. 

But if the word “Communist” is to 
be taboo in classrooms where teach- 
ers are frightened by excited, selfap- 
pointed censors who want to keep 
their youth in mental swaddling 
clothes, how is this to be done? 

This writer, like most persons, has 
only a vague memory of college 
courses and teachers. The one vision 
that had not dimmed is of an eco- 
nomics classroom. A tall, angular, 
bushy-haired professor sits on top of 
his desk, one knee clasped by both 
hands. He is arguing heatedly (it 
seems) with a vehement young man. 
The subject is the single tax—pet 
hobby of the teacher. What if this 
scene were today and this young 
man, son of a real-estate speculator, 
were to rush home and tell what 
“Prof” believed! 

Often “Prof” stirred up argument 
by taking the unpopular side of 
whatever question came up. Some 
times he espoused socialism, vegetar- 
ianism, impressionism, almost any 
kind of “ism” to get a “rise” out of 
his pupils. There were some great 
fights in that classroom—and a lot of 
thinking. 

But none of “Prof’s” students ever 
became a single taxer or a Socialist 
or even a vegetarian, so far as this 
member of the class has found out. 
The young man who argued so hotly 
about the single tax went on to be- 
come a tycoon of sorts in the news- 
paper world. And most students in 
that class, whenever they meet today, 
talk of that classroom as their most 
exciting campus memory. # 
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O YOU'RE the adviser for the 
highschool yearbook? Well, your 
principal has given you a big assign- 
ment, but don’t worry about it. Here 
are some hints that will help you 
turn out a creditable book. 
One of your first tasks is to ar- 


Mr. Hach is chairman of publications, 
Evanston Township Highschool, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors of Secondary Schools. 
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It’s all in 


range for the selection of a staff. In 


some _ schools 


students elect their 
yearbook staff. In other schools staff 
members are appointed by the ad- 
viser or by other faculty members. 
Some schools use a 
method. 


combination 


The top staff positions are those 
of editor-in-chief and business man- 
ager. These students will work to- 
gether closely, for the yearbook must 
be a success both editorially and 
financially. 

Other staff positions depend on 
the size of the yearbook. The job re- 
quires editors (and maybe assistants) 
for such yearbook sections as sports, 


organizations, and 
such 


classes, and _ for 


specialized work as_ writing 
copy, taking pictures, and _ selling 
advertising. The staff needs enough 
positions so that students are not 
overburdened and so that division 
of responsibility is clear; too many 
positions, however, lessen their im- 
portance in the eyes of students. 
Ideally, yearbook staffs are select- 
ed in the spring. This enables a staff 
to plan during spring and summer 
and to begin production when school 
starts in September. Spring selection 
of the yearbook staff, if not already 
practiced, is a goal to aim for. 
Another first job involves picking 
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printer and engraver. Most high- 
schools award the yearbook contract 
on the basis of bids submitted by 
printers and engravers. If you are 
unfamiliar with the proc edure which 
your school follows, you and _ the 
business manager can discuss it with 
your principal. 

Once a staff is chosen, it picks a 
theme and begins to plan layouts. 
Studying yearbooks of past years and 


prize-winning annuals from other 
schools may stimulate new _ ideas 
among staff members. 

In selecting the theme, students 


should consider the three main pur- 
poses of a highschool yearbook. The 
school annual seeks to [l] interpret 
the school to the public, [2] present 

history of the schoolyear, and [3] 
become a true memory book, with 
pictures, if possible, of every student 
and teacher. 

A clever theme, carried out in 
copy and art work on the division 
pages between sections, gives unity 
to a yearbook. But if the theme is 
farfetched, the copy and organization 
of the book are likely to be strained. 
At any rate, the theme should not be 
overemphasized. 

With a theme selected, the staff 
can get to work in earnest on layout 
planning. The editor usually draws 
up a rough plan of the yearbook 
showing what will be on each page. 
His departmental editors aid him in 


knowing 


this. When the plan has been okayed, 
the art editor takes over. 

The art editor polishes the rough 
plans and creates a dummy yearbook 
which indicates the exact size, shape, 
and position of pictures and other 
art work, and the exact length and 
position of copy. This dummy guides 
the staff in preparing pictures and 
copy and the printer in making up 
the pages of the book. 

Staff members must consider the 
yearbook budget as they design their 
layouts. It’s the duty of the business 
manager to see that the cost of these 
layouts stays within the budget. Your 
printer may be able to 


suggest 
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changes which will reduce costs and 
which will make the book more at- 
tractive. Slight changes may still be 
made after the dummy receives its 
final okay, but the editor-in-chief 
and business manager should always 
check on how these changes affect 
cost. 

Because a yearbook serves as a 
historical record, it needs pictures of 
all major school events. This means 
that yearbook picture-taking starts 
as soon as school does in September 
(tho, of course, ho photographs go 
to the engraver until layouts are 
completed) . 

If a good student cameraman is 
available, he will probably be eager 
to serve as yearbook photographer. 
Or, if you are a photographer and 
if your school has camera and dark- 
room facilities, perhaps you can train 
student photographers. Many schools 
traditionally depend on commercial 
photographers and have fine rela- 
tionships with them. To avoid up- 
setting any such relationships, it’s 
probably best to check on past pro- 
cedures before making arrangements 
for yearbook photography. 

Wellwritten copy, and enough of 
it, is a must for an effective year- 
book. If your staff members project 
themselves into the future, they will 
see the necessity of copy which tells 
who did what—and when, where, and 
how. ‘Too many books have neglect- 


CLARENCE W. HACH 


ed this phase; as a result, they lack 
the historical value which they might 
have had. Objectivity is the key to 
good yearbook reporting; students 
must guard against flowery or senti- 
mental writing. The yearbook 
should also bear identification as 
to school, city and state. 

Your staff members will save time 
and have a finer vearbook if they 
write their copy to fit layout specifi- 








cations. These specifications indicate 
the number of lines in a block of 
copy and the number of characters 
per line. 

The business side of yearbook 
staff faces two major problems: se- 
curing advertising and selling year- 
books. Each of these tasks requires 
an aggressive campaign. But each 
task also involves a vital phase of 
public relations. It’s important that 
these campaigns be conducted so that 
they foster public goodwill. 

Another aspect of yearbook pro- 
duction deserves mention—deadlines. 
Deadlines have a purpose. Printers 
and engravers work on a full sched- 
ule; a missed deadline may cost them 
money and upset their complete pro- 
duction schedule. 

Therefore, a yearbook staff which 
meets its deadlines helps not only its 
own cause but also the reputation of 
its school. The goodwill of the 
printer and engraver is especially 
important to future yearbook staffs. 

You are the adviser, but remember 
that a yearbook is a student project. 
Students can and will assume respon- 
sibility when they have opportunity 
to do so. They probably do their 
best work when they feel that the 
book is theirs and that its success de- 
pends on their own efforts. 

If you accept this philosophy, you 
can devote most of your yearbook 
time to conferences with the edi- 
tor-in-chief and business manager. 
They'll pass along to the rest of the 
staff any suggestions you may have. 
Then you'll be able to attend staff 
meetings aS a person no more im- 
portant than any other staff member. 

Above all, don’t act as a censor. 
Welltrained staff members serve as 
their own censors. If your group is 
inexperienced, plan to discuss con- 
troversial issues with your editor-in- 
chief. Then, when he brings the 
issues before the staff, he can call on 
you for your comments. 

This memo to yearbook advisers 
has been too short to include much 
technical information. For many 
helpful suggestions you can write to 
your state highschool press associa- 
tion and to several national groups. 
Among the latter is the National 
Association of Journalism Directors 
of Secondary Schools, an NEA de- 
partment. 

Well, that'll be all in this memo. 
Best wishes to you for a satisfying 


year. # 
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At our local plan- 
ning meeting we 


laid our hands on 


N vHese days of gathering 
gloom there are tour things 
you can do with your hands: 

[1] wring them; [2] fold them; [3] 

put them in your pocket; or [4] lay 

them on some job that needs doing. 
This quotation from the NEA 

JOURNAL [October 1951] keynoted the 

1951 planning conference of the Fort 

Wayne, Indiana, 


‘Teachers Associa- 


tion. 


Organizing the Conference 


Realizing that there are many jobs 
that need doing by a local associa- 
tion, our executive committee sought 
an effective Way of tackling them. 
We decided upon an annual early- 
fall planning conference at which 
the cxecutive committee and all 
standing committees would chart the 
vear’s work, 

By such a meeting, we hoped to 
promote wider participation in plan- 
ning and policy-making. With each 
committee able to sce what the other 
committees were doing, we felt we 
would be in a better position to in- 
tegrate our plans and action. 

Iwo weeks before the scheduled 
conference, the executive committee 
set up goals for the year and drafted 
a tentative budget. The executive 
committee then met with chairmen 
of standing committees. 

At this meeting, we studied the 
proposed goals and budget for the 
year’s work. We agreed on what proj- 
ects might best accomplish our pur- 
poses. Each committee chairman then 
decided what part 
would assume in 
gram. 


his committee 
the over-all pro- 
Ihus, we arrived at a tentative 
plan of action and were ready to 
proceed to the conference itself. At 
5 pM on October 16, 1951, the ex- 


ecutive committee, all committee 








— 


Miss Williams teaches remedial reading 
at Harrison Hill School, Fort Wayne, 


Ind., and is president of the Fort Wayne 
Teachers Association. 
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Many Jobs That 
Need Doing 


chairmen, and most committee mem- 
bers gathered at the YMCA, 

Following dinner, the president 
outlined the year’s work and report- 
ed the suggestions of the executive 
committee. Committee chairmen out- 
lined the special work assigned to 
each committee. Then came a ques- 
tion-and-discussion period. 

Work sessions for committees be- 
gan at 7:15 pm with executive-com- 
mittce members acting as consultants 
to cach group. Committee members 
worked out tentative details of each 
project and set up subcommittees. 
Progress memorandums were turned 
in to the executive committee. When 
the conference adjourned at 9:30, 
committees had planned the follow- 
ing activities for the year: 

Salary committee: salary studies; 
negotiations; two workshops on state 
and local finance of schools to inform 
teachers and lay groups about school- 
finance problems. 

Legislative committee: dinner for 
US Congressman; get-out-the-vote 
campaign; know - your - candidates 
meeting preceding primary clection; 
interpretation of legislative news and 
action for all buildings. 

Ethics committee: series of skits to 
introduce Jt Starts in the Classroom; 
purchase of 100 copies of this publi- 
cation for distribution to all build- 
ings; planning for 1952 new-teacher 
dinner. 

Insurance committee: survey to 
determine insurance needs; revision 
of group-insurance plan, if needed. 

International-relations committee: 
Unesco gift-coupon project; aid for 
children of displaced families 

Public-relations committee: Amer- 
ican Education Week; press notices 
of all meetings; invitations to lay 


RHODA WILLIAMS 


public to attend open meetings; let- 
ters of appreciation to lay citizens 
upon special occasions. 

Membership committee: campaign 
to interest new teachers in profes- 
sional organizations; drive to keep 
individual members informed about 
local, state, and NEA activities. 

Social committee: dinner meeting 
to honor retired teachers. 

Program committee: program for 
retired-teacher dinner; assembling of 
all program material 
committees. 


from other 


Conference Evaluation 


We think our conterence was suc- 
cessful. In keeping with the keynote 
quotation, we did lay our hands on 
jobs that needed doing. During the 
rest of the year, more people worked 
on those jobs with greater unity of 
purpose than ever before. 

Enthusiastic approval of the con- 
ference has prompted a repeat per- 
formance this year. Learning from 
our own experience, we have made 
some minor changes. 

For instance, since association 
membership is confined to classroom 
teachers, we have asked building 
principals to be guest participants. 
By bringing building administrators 
into the planning, we hope to 
achieve greater unity between ad- 
ministrators and teachers and in- 
creased support for our program, Re- 
sults of this year’s conference will be 
immediately reported to all mem- 
bers; a followup meeting will be 
held later in the year to continue 
united action. 

Finally, we plan to publicize more 
widely the work of the conference 
so that the lay public may know we 
have an active organization working 
constructively for the good of the 


profession and of children. + 
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O YOU know how you can bor- 
row money to buy that new 
refrigerator you need without falling 
into the clutches of a loan shark? Do 
you know where you can put your 
extra dollars so they will earn 3% to 
19%, interest for you? 

To find out how well teachers 
credit unions of the Credit Union 
National Association [CUNA] are 
serving their members, the NEA Re- 
search Division recently asked credit 
unions a few questions. Here are 
some of the things the Research Divi- 
sion found out. 


Purposes of Credit Unions 


For many years now your asso- 
ciates have pooled their money so 
that you and other teachers might 
borrow from the fund to buy a car, 
to furnish a new home, or to take 
new courses at the state university. 
Lending money (and at reasonable 
rates, too!) is the chief purpose of 
practically all teachers credit unions. 

The credit union is also the teach- 
ers savings bank. You put in $5, for 
example, every month, and at the 
end of the year your credit union 
pays you a dividend according to 
what it has earned. Nine in 10 teach- 
ers credit unions provide this prac- 
tical plan for systematic savings. 

Six in 10 teachers credit unions 
have still another purpose. They 
help you, a teacher with a barely 
adequate salary, to plan efficient use 
of what money you do earn. If you 
belong to a credit union worth $500,- 
000 or more, it is likely that you can 
get this service. Only about half of 
the credit unions worth $25,000 or 
less can give it to you. 

Credit unions have other purposes, 
too. Do you get nine pay checks a 
year? Your credit union may take 
these nine checks and give you back 
the same amount of money spread 
out into 12 checks. Do you have to 
pay property taxes on your home? 
Do you want to tour South America? 
Your credit union will help you lay 
aside money for these purposes. 


Credit-Union Operation 


Payroll deductions—An easy way 
to save money in your credit union 
is to have your board of education 





Mr. Mitchell is secretary-treasurer of the 
teachers credit union, Dallas, Texas, 
and is chairman of the NEA Credit 
Unions Committee. This NEA commit- 


tee is active in promoting teacher credit 
unions. 
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Friend in Need 


What a good CREDIT UNION 


can do for you 


regularly deduct from your pay 
check an amount you specify and 
give this amount to the credit union. 
Only about two credit unions in 10 
have this payroll deduction arrange- 
ment with the board of education, 
but six in 10 would like to have it. 

Some credit unions don’t want to 
do this because they feel it is a nui- 
sance to employers and increases the 
cost of credit-union operation. Some 
individuals look at the moral side 
and say that this easy way of saving 
does not build character; these peo- 
ple want teachers to make their own 
decisions about meeting obligations 
regularly. Some teachers and some 
schoolboards just don’t like payroll- 
deduction plans. 

Building representatives—Is there 
someone in your building who can 
give you information about the 
credit union and its services? Only 
about half of the teachers credit 
unions have these building repre- 
sentatives, but eight in 10 think it 
is a good idea. When credit unions 
can’t do this, they put one person 
from each building either on the 
board or on a committee. 

Credit-union office—Is your credit- 
union office in a spot convenient 
for you to visit? About four in 
10 teachers credit unions have an 
office downtown; six in 10 credit 
unions would like to. Others have an 
office in a school building or in the 
treasurer's home. It seems that only 
the largest credit unions can afford a 
downtown office—almost nine in 10 
of those worth $500,000 or more 
have one. Small credit unions say 
this is too expensive for them. 

Loan and savings insurance—If you 
should die before you have paid back 
your loan to the credit union, will 
your family have to pay it for you? 
A little more than seven in 10 teach- 
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ers credit unions protect you and 
your folks from this liability by in- 
suring your loan with CUNA at a 
cost of about 75 cents per $1000 per 
month, If you belong to a large 
credit union, the chances are that 
you have this protection. More than 
80°, of the credit unions would like 
to do this, but some smaller ones 
think that it is too costly. 

Do you have life-savings insurance? 
If you are a shareholder in a teach- 
ers credit union, you may have your 
life insured to the extent of your 
savings up to $1000. A third of the 
teachers credit unions are doing this 
already, and two-thirds of them think 
that it is a good idea. 

Action on loan applications— 
When you need money in a hurry, 
can you get it from your teachers 
credit union quickly? Or do you wait 
a week for it? Almost nine in 10 
credit unions report that they act 
within one day on loan applications. 
Some credit unions believe that it is 
not wise to act so promptly. Under 
ordinary circumstances that may be 
true; but occasions do come up—an 
emergency sickness, for example— 
when you need cash right away. 
Then you should expect your credit 
union to come to your aid. 

There are other operating services 
that teachers credit unions give thei 
members. Can you get them from 
yours? For example, will your credit 
union cash a check without a service 
charge? Does it have a Christmas 
savings plan? Is it 100°, confidential? 
Does it treat delinquent borrowers 
with understanding yet firmness? 
Does it space loan repayments to 
agree with your irregular paydays at 
no extra cost? Does it advise you on 
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borrowing and repaying money? A 
good credit union does many of these 
things. 


Interpretation and Promotion 


Meetings and conferences—It you 
have building representatives, do 
they get together at least once a year 
to bring their credit-union inftorma- 
tion up to date? A little more than 
a third of the teachers credit unions 
have these annual meetings, and 
more than 75°, of them think it is a 
good thing to do. 

Does your credit union hold small 
group conferences? New ideas about 
improving services can be talked over 
most easily in small groups. About 
a third of the teachers credit unions 
are doing this—mostly those worth 
between $25,000 and $50,000. Almost 
75°, of the credit unions recommend 
this procedure. 

How often does your board of di- 
rectors meet? In more than nine in 
10 teachers credit unions the board 
meets at least monthly to act on 
credit-union business. In some states 
the law requires that boards meet six 
times a year; in other states they 
must meet at least once each month, 

Committees —Does your credit 
union have an active education com- 
mittee? These committees keep you 
informed about services the credit 
union can give you. More than four 
in 10 credit unions have an active 
education committee and 75% of 
them think it’s a good idea. 

How often does your supervisory 
committee meet? Supervisory com- 
mittees see to the orderly running of 
the credit union so that at auditing 
time the books will be in good shape. 
In about four in 10 credit unions this 
committee meets monthly to make 
its report. The largest credit unions 
are the most likely to carry on this 
practice. A little more than six in 10 
credit unions recommend it. In some 
credit unions the supervisory com- 
mittee meets quarterly or semi-an- 
nually. 

Reports and leaflets—Does your 
credit union give you an annual 
printed report? Since you have some 
of your hard-earned money invested 
in the credit union, you want to 
know how it stands financially—how 
much money is out on loan, what the 
credit union’s income is, and what 
its expenses are. About 75% of the 
credit unions give their members a 
financial report every year, and more 
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than eight in 10 are in favor of doing 
so. In some states, such as Ohio, the 
law requires a financial report if the 
credit union has a state charter. 

Does your credit union distribute 
leaflets which give you information 
about it? About six in 10 credit 
unions make up their own leaflets; 
others buy them from CUNA at 
small cost. Eight in 10 credit unions 
think they should prepare and dis- 
tribute their leaflets 
times a year. 


own several 

Does your credit union issue news- 
letters? This is another way in which 
you can learn what your credit 
union can do for you. Less than half 
of the credit unions put out a news- 
letter, but more than 75°% think 
they should. 

Does your credit union try to get 
new members by handing out pro- 
motional leaflets? About six in 10 do 
it; about eight in 10 think they 
should. 

‘There are many other ways in 
which your credit union can adver- 
tise itself. For example, credit-union 
officers or representatives can give 
talks to teacher groups, the credit 
unicn can have a page in the school 
directory, or the schoolboard can 
give information to new _ teachers 
when it employs them. A successful 
credit union uses many ways to tell 
teachers about the advantages of 
belonging to the credit union, 


Special Services 


A good teachers credit union can 
and does do more than lend you 
money and take care of your savings. 
Here are some examples of what you 
can expect your credit union to do. 

If you have a little money to in- 
vest, your credit union officer may be 
able to help you choose desirable 
securities. More than four in 10 
credit unions have this service. How- 
ever, some others say that credit 
union officers are not qualified to 
give this advice. 

If you want life insurance, health 
and accident insurance, automobile 
insurance, or fire insurance on your 
home, you should be able to get it 
thru your credit union at special 
rates. About 30% of the credit 
unions provide life insurance; 20%, 

o 

For more details on what teachers credit 

unions are doing, see How Does Your 


Credit Union Rate?, 25¢, NEA; quan- 
tity discounts. 








automobile insurance; 10°, fire in- 
surance; and a little less than 10°%, 
health and accident insurance. 

If you belong to a credit union 
worth $500,000 or more, your 
chances for getting these kinds of 
protection thru your credit union 
are best. Many credit unions think 
they should offer insurance of these 
kinds to their members, so maybe 
you can look forward to your credit 
union’s providing them sometime in 
the future. 

If your signature has to be wit- 
nessed by a notary public, your credit 
union officer may be able to do it for 
you, Slightly more than 25°% re- 
port this service. 

Do you have a hard time filling 
out your income-tax return? About 
two in 10 credit unions will give you 
advice. In some places the federal in- 
come-tax bureau provides this as a 
free service, so your credit union does 
not need to do this. 

Can you buy a television set at 
a discount because you belong to the 
teachers credit union? Perhaps group 
buying plans are not legal in your 
state (Pennsylvania, for example) or 
perhaps your credit union does not 
consider this a_ legitimate credit- 
union service. However, slightly 
more than 25°; of the credit unions 
help their members to save money 
thru special buying plans, and others 
give their members discount cards 
good at local stores. 

There are many other things your 
credit union can do for you. Does 
your credit union sell U.S. savings 
bonds, postage stamps, money orders, 
and travelers checks? Will your credit 
union give you free advice on mak- 
ing out your will? 


What Can You Do 


If your teachers credit union does 
not give you all the services described 
here, don’t just bemoan the fact. You 
can do something about it. 

Describe some service you think 
your credit union can give you and 
your fellow teachers, and get others 
interested in it, too. Bring it to the 
attention of your officers; introduce 
the idea at the next meeting for 
members. Study the problem and try 
to overcome the objections of others. 
Get on a committee to work on the 
idea and report to the members. 

You can have a helpful and suc- 
cessful teachers credit union only by 
working for it. + 
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Call to Service 


EASURED by 
their own organizations, Amer- 
ica’s more than one million public- 
school teachers are steadily 
proaching professional maturity. 
Approximately 500,000) of them 
have joined the NEA. More than 
950,000 of them belong to state as- 
sociations. A number than 
that, tho the exact total is unknown, 
belong to This last 
figure would be even higher but for 
100,000 teachers who work in areas 


enrolment in 


ap- 


greater 


local groups. 


where there are so few teachers that 
local education 
hard to set up. 


organizations are 


Professional Organizations 


The professionally mature teacher 
of today knows that his responsibility 
is at least threefold: He must [1] 
vive the finest service of which he is 
capable to the instruction of youth; 
[2] be a contributing’ citizen in his 
community; and [3] work outside 
the classroom for a strong profession 
which will strive to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for all young 
people. 

“In union there is strength.” That 
concept is sound. 
knows that his influence as an in- 
dividual is limited. But when he 
joins his strength to that of a mil- 
lion other teachers, the chances of 
successful accomplishment are vastly 
enhanced. The development of edu- 
cational organizations shows a recog- 
nition of this fact. 

Today there are more than 7500 
local education 


Today’s teacher 


associations in the 
United States, most of them closely 
identified with state education as- 
sociations. ‘There are 66 state as- 
sociations afhliated with NEA. The 
NEA also includes 29 growing de- 
partments and many other units. All 
these organizations—local, state, and 


national — render outstanding edu- 
cational service. 
In addition, there is the new 


World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. 
‘The NEA helped to found this con- 
federation [and the WOTP, which 
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it replaces} and is now a part of it. 
Our local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations are independent. 
They cooperate without loss of au- 
tonomy. ‘They present the view- 
points of teachers without censor- 
ship from other quarters. ‘They work 
as equals with lay organizations— 
always for the best interests of chil- 
dren and youth and for the improve- 
ment of the teaching profession. 


How They Serve 


The 29 departments and other 
units of the NEA, along with edu- 
cation associations at all levels, pro- 
vide many services. 

They inform citizens about cur- 
rent conditions and needs of schools. 
Thru the most comprehensive edu- 
cational research service in_ the 
world, they establish facts and frame 
the arguments for better schools. 
Then they present this material to 
the public thru the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and public platform. 

They provide an organized de- 
fense against the fraudulent propa- 
ganda of irresponsible individuals 
and groups who attack public 
schools. At the same time, they 
willingly heed constructive criti- 
cisms aimed at strengthening public 
education. 

They work to improve the curricu- 
lum and methods and materials of in- 
struction, to maintain class size at 
an efficiency level, and to protect 
the health and physical wellbeing 
of children and youth. They seek to 
elevate professional standards thru 
higher certification requirements. 
And they encourage able young men 
and women to enter the teaching 
profession. 


On the international front, these 
organizations work for peace. Their 
ideas mean much to the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching and to the 

'nited Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 
NEA particularly exercises strong 
influence in this field. 

For 


Profession 


many years the organized 
teaching profession—local, state, and 
national—has fought valiantly, and 
often against great odds, to estab- 
lish fair educational opportunities 
for all the children of all the people. 

These organizations have also per- 
sistently and effectively worked to- 
gether to protect members of the 
profession against unjust treatment; 
to bring salaries into line with the 
changing economy; to establish, 
maintain, and improve teacher re- 
tirement systems; and to protect efh- 
cient and faithful service thru just 
tenure legislation. 

Local and state education associa- 
tions. represent all teachers before 
local government units and _ state 
legislatures. Thru the NEA, teach- 
ers are represented before Congress. 

These service programs and many 
others, formulated in a democratic 
manner by the organized teachers of 
the nation, are possible because 
teachers everywhere are rapidly 
learning that working together pro- 
duces results. Teachers know that 
cooperation pays off. 


Largest Professional Group 

Since its founding in 1857, the 
NEA has had a dignified and re- 
spected record. It has often pioneered 
in setting educational goals for the 
states and for the nation—a service 
which has paid tremendous divi- 
dends to our country and to the 
world in both peace and war. 

Today, the NEA is the largest 
professional association in the world. 
At that, however, only about half 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession are enrolled in the NEA. 

The time is overdue when the 
other 500,000 teachers—the ones who 
are not now NEA members—should 
join hands with their colleagues. 
Working together, with courage and 
intelligence, America’s more than 
one million teachers can give reality 
to a vision worthy of themselves and 
the great cause which they serve. 

—R. B. Marston, director, NEA 
Membership Division. 
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FROM “‘WHAT GREATER GIFT** 


—a neglected area in the school program 


ODERN nursery schools have 

had a respected place in Amer- 
ican education for 30 years. ‘Tho 
they serve only a limited number of 
children and families, that service is 
sound. 


Nursery-School Development 


That nursery schools are respect- 
able institutions serving children 
and their families is a tribute to 
pioneer nursery-school educators. 
Childhood education and conserva- 
tion of child life have not been the 
principal purposes of the twentieth 
century movements which have pro- 
moted nursery schools. But, for- 
tunately for children, nursery-school 
workers have concentrated on these 
humanitarian values. 

The first impetus in the United 
States for today’s nurseries came in 
the 1920s. Laura Spelman Rocke- 





Dr. Bain is president of Wheelock Col- 


lege, Boston, Mass. 
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feller funds were set aside for pro- 
motion of research in child growth 
and development. Nursery schools 
were established as laboratories in 
connection with the research pro- 
gram. 

This proved to be a fortunate be- 
ginning for nursery schools. It gave 
dignity to them and at the same time 
produced new knowledge about the 
development of young children. It 
would not have been a good begin- 
ning, however, had not wise teachers 
created a sound educational pro- 
gram for these laboratory children. 

America’s next big push for the 
establishment of nursery schools 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 


came during the depression of the 
1930s. Again conservation of child 
life was a secondary motive. ‘This 
time the chief aim was to provide 
jobs for unemployed workers, both 
teachers and laborers. Large fed- 
eral appropriations supported the 
program thru the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Works 
Progress Administration, and Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 

Because nursery schools had been 
known in the US for little more than 
a decade, it is not surprising that 
these unemployed workers were al- 
most completely unversed in the 
needs of children two, three, and 
four years old. What is surprising 
is that the pioneer leaders in this 
field were able to organize a nation- 
wide training program which made 
possible a wholesome educational 
experience for children. 

In 1941 came World War II. Fed 
eral funds were made available foi 
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that 
for war 
Once more, nursery-school 
which 

pro- 


nursery schools—this time. so 


women could be released 
work. 
educators 


rendered services 


assured a sound educational 


gram. 


Hopes for Better Programs 

These three episodes have sup- 
plied us with remarkable demonstra- 
programs for the 
welfare and education of young chil- 
Quite naturally the experi- 
ences have generated a hope that 
schools for children under six might 
someday be available for the sake of 
children themselves, not as mere 
adjuncts to the advancement of 
other purposes. 

During World War II many 
groups recommended that nurseries 
and kindergartens be made gener- 
ally available tor three-to-five-year- 
Presumably, facilities would 
be a part of the public-school sys- 
tem. ‘These recommendations came 
from such groups as the National 
Resources Planning Board, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and sev- 
eral regional organizations and con- 
ferences. 

It is interesting to look back at 
these recommendations and _ recall 
how sincerely and hopefully they 
were made. Yet, events of the past 
five years have diverted attention 
from the development of nursery 
schools. 


tions of good 


dren. 


olds. 


‘True, some centers which 
the war brought into being have 
continued to operate on funds from 


EMMA 


E MMA came to our school from the 
row of tar-papered shacks along the 
railroad tracks. In that neighborhood 
of foreign-born families, highschool 
was a luxury usually done without. 
But for Emma’s father, an illiterate 
laborer in nearby beet fields, high- 
school was the extra something he 
wanted his motherless daughter to 
have. 

Emma was large and awkward. She 
wore ill-fitting garments which had 
been handed down from welfare 
groups. Her poor English made all 
schoolwork hard for her. 

Her final year of highschool 
brought us a new problem. Tradi- 
tionally, every senior —there were 
about a dozen of them—had a part 
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local sources. Many colleges, re- 
search centers, private schools, and 
church groups have continued to 
support their nurseries. Education- 
al, religious, philanthropic, and 
health agencies have opened new 
schools. But no nationwide program 
of nursery-school education has _ re- 
placed the emergency schools of de- 
pression and war years. 

One of the reasons for this is that 
schools are crowded. Educators who 
had thought public schools might 
take over where federal support of 
nurseries left off have found other 
demands taking precedence. As a 
result of the wartime increase in the 
birth rate and decrease in school 
construction, most schools have been 
hard put to maintain usual services. 

Inflation has held back the 
development of nursery — schools. 
Schools in general have sought to 
overcome teacher shortages by pay- 
ing higher salaries. But most nursery 
schools operating outside the public- 
school system are not able to match 
public-school salaries. Hence, even 
individuals prepared for nursery- 
school teaching are taking positions 
in public-school kindergartens. 

Paradoxically, these events which 
have diverted public attention from 
nursery schools 


also 


are arguments for 
the development of a nursery-school 
program. ‘These events indicate 
serious lacks in school and commun- 
ity care of young children. 

On top of these problems has 
come the housing shortage. There 


in the senior play. As graduation 
approached, we reviewed play after 


play seeking a role which Emma 
might fill without fear of ridicule. 
Finally, we found for her a small part 
as a maid. 

During the five weeks of rehearsals, 
Emma showed a flush of excitement, 
a bit of confidence in herself. She was 
part of a unit working toward a com- 
mon goal! She had to strain to rush 
home, do her chores, and get back to 
school for practice every evening. But 
she did it eagerly, loving everything 
about her part in the play. And she 
turned that bit part into a comedy 
feature which nearly stole the show. 

When she graduated, her neighbors 
gathered together enough of their 
scarce nickels and dimes to present 
Emma her only graduation gift—the 
$2.50 highschool yearbook. Her pic- 
ture was there; and under it was this 
tribute from her classmates: “We'll re- 





haven’t been enough homes for all 
the young families needing them. 
And booming real-estate costs have 
made it impossible for many families 
to afford the space children need. 
Now, defense mobilization leaves 
families insecure, moving from place 
to place, enduring separation and 
suspense. ‘This mobilization hits 
hardest the young people who are 
parents of small children or who are 
about to become parents. Further- 
more, increased manpower demands 
mean that more women are work- 
ing and that there is a greater need 
for day-care facilities for children. 


Status of Nursery Schools 


With the need for nursery schools 
increasing daily, what can we sav 
about the present status of nursery 
schools? Actually, not a great deal. 

Secause Of great variations in 
registration standards, authentic tab- 
ulations of nursery schools are hard 
to make. In 1951, Clark E. Mous- 
takas and Minnie Berson [Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit] published 
A Directory of Nursery Schools and 
Child Care Centers in the United 
States.. This compilation lists 3509 
separate facilities. Of these, 51 are 
public-school nurseries. 

State requirements for authoriza- 
tion of nursery schools vary from 
careful strictness to dangerous laxity. 
By far the most usual authorization 
code sets up standards for health and 
safety but not for education. 

The US Office of Education re- 


member her always; she really made 
the senior play.” 

Last week I saw Emma in the shop- 
ping center of one of those drab de- 
velopments which cluster around de- 
fense plants. On Sunday I had dinner 
in her rather ordinary home and met 
her quite ordinary husband and chil- 
dren. In that setting, I caught a 
glimpse of how the brightness of a 
peak moment of happiness lingers on. 

Emma’s oldest daughter shyly ex- 
cused herself from the table to bring 
me the family treasure—a book which, 
with the Bible, made up the family’s 
library. She returned with a 1939 
highschool annual and quickly leafed 
thru finger-smudged pages to the pic- 
ture I already had in mind. 

“Mommy was on the stage before 
she and Daddy were married,” the 
girl told me proudly. “See, here’s her 
picture and everything.” 

—Celia E. Klotz. 
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ports that Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania require registra- 
tion of all nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens not part of the public- 
school system. In Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin the state de- 
partment of education shares respon- 
sibility with the departments of 
health or welfare for licensing nurs- 
ery schools. Five states provide for 
voluntary registration with the state 
department of education. 

This, then, is a bird’s-eye view 
of the nursery-school situation as it 
exists today. Kindergartens for five- 
year-olds are also lacking in many 
communities. The 1950 White House 
Conference report indicated that the 
United States had 1,287,000 five-year- 
old children not in school. 


Objections Not Valid 


Should we be concerned about the 
lack of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens in this country? Should we 
work for a wider establishment of 
them as the beginning of a continu- 
ous program of education? After 
much heated debate, the 1950 White 
House Conference answered yes. 

Some individuals resist a nursery- 
school program because they fear 
the dangers of taking young children 
away from their mothers and homes. 
Other individuals point out the great 
cost of establishing and operating 
institutions for children whose very 
immaturity makes for exacting de- 
mands. In the long run, neither ob- 
jection seems valid. 

No one advocates schools that take 
children away from the influence of 
good parents or that create cleavages 
in family circles. On the contrary, 
good schools for young children take 
parents into the program. 

Some nursery schools admit chil- 
dren only when at least one of the 
parents is enrolled in a child-care 
course. Other schools require that 
parents contribute services to the 
school; these activities are as edu- 
cational to parents as they are help- 
ful to schools and often more so. 

It’s true that good nursery schools 
cost money. But it’s an economy for 
a nursery school to provide space, 
equipment, guidance, and _ health 
services for many children rather 
than for each family to try to pro- 
vide those benefits for its own chil- 
dren. The money accomplishes more, 
too. Children learn more in the 
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company of youngsters their own age 
than in playing alone or in trailing 
after older brothers and sisters. 


Let's Not Wait 


A social crisis usually results in 
something quite spectacular being 
done for children. We have already 
seen how nursery schools grew out of 
the emergencies of the depression 
and the war. But long before that, 
at the time of the industrial revolu- 
tion in England, Robert Owen had 
established nurseries to provide for 
children of millworkers. 

Nurseries flourished in England 
again after World War I. Thru them, 
the people hoped not only to pre- 
serve the new generation which 
would replace war losses but also to 
prevent in that new generation the 
blights which examinations of World 
War I recruits had revealed. 

Now we are mobilizing again. We 
grimly sit on the brink of an un- 
known future. Should disaster come, 
there would again be a scramble to 
take care of our children. 

But let’s not wait for disaster be- 
fore providing the best we can for 
our children. The need is for the 
present as well as for the uncertain 
future. We want nurseries and 
kindergartens for every child who 
needs them. 

How shall we achieve this goal? 
For one thing, we will do well con- 
tinually to survey the needs of chil- 
dren in every city, town, and hamlet. 

As another project, we can see to it 
that all socalled preschool groups in 
each state are registered and ap- 
proved on the basis of good educa- 
tional standards. We ought to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the health and 
safety codes which relate to bring- 
ing children together in groups. 
Knowing these codes, we can work 
for the improvement of those which 
need it. 

Having acquainted ourselves with 
state laws, we can take steps to im- 
prove or abolish nursery-school 
groups which do not meet proper 
standards. And we can give much- 
needed encouragement and help to 
those which do. 

We ought to inform ourselves 
about laws which provide public 
funds for nurseries and kindergar- 
tens. For, in the long run, we want 
to provide for three-, four-, and five- 
year-olds in our public schools, + 


Did you know— 


that more than 25 newspapers, 
wire services, and magazines sent 
reporters to cover the NEA con- 
vention at Detroit? 


that increased allotments of steel 
for school construction during 
1952 were due in large part to 
vigorous NEA leadership? The 
NEA acted thru the National 
Conference for Mobilization of 
Education. 


that dismissal of 23 teachers and 
principals in Kelso, Washington, 
was prevented by cooperative ac- 
tion of the Washington Educa- 
tion Association and the NEA 
Defense Commission? 


that five Educational Policies 
Commission publications have 
been translated into Japanese? 


that five of the 51 books listed as 
outstanding educational books 
of 1951 are from the NEA? Staff 
members of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore compile the 
list annually. 


that Freedom Foundation honor 
awards have gone to two men 
this year for articles published 
in the NEA Journal? “Spokes- 
men for Freedom” [April 1951] 
won an award for Frederick M. 
Hunter. “Those Citizenship 
Clichés” [January 1951] won an 
award for Stanley E. Dimond. 


that last year, “NEA research 
materials aided teachers of our 
county in obtaining a $350 to 
$390 salary increase?” So says a 
Florida teacher. 


that requests for American Edu- 
cation Week materials came to 
the NEA last year from Ger- 
many, Thailand, Colombia, 
Saudi Arabia, Virgin Islands, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Brazil, India, and the Canal 
Zone? 


that an award-winning film, 
Tony Learns About Fire, has 
been produced in consultation 
with the NEA Safety Commis- 
sion? The film tied for top 
honors among nontheatrical 
films of 1951, as selected by the 
National Committee on Films 
for Safety. 
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( NE of the major purposes of the 
education associations is 
the “‘weltare”’ 
‘These interests 
include placement in positions to 
which their talents are best suited, 
adequate salaries, good working con- 
ditions, job security, and financial 
security after retirement. 


state 
the advancement of 


interests of teachers. 


Placement Services 


education associa- 


tions provide some placement serv- 


Fourteen state 
ices for teachers; four of them—Calli- 
tornia, Colorado, Oregon, and Vir- 
ginia—report a fulltime director of 
placement. A few associations only 
register teachers, and employers may 
the list. Nine—Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Oregon, and 
South Carolina—operate a full place- 


consult 


ment service; that is, they register 
teachers, notify them of vacancies, 
and credentials. In seven 


states the teacher looking for a posi- 


send out 
tion must be a member of the asso- 
ciation in order to make use of the 
placement service. 

Fees range from no charge in six 
associations — Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington, 
and Puerto Rico—to 5°; of the first 
year’s salary in California and IIli- 
nois. During the year 1950-51 the 
state-association placement agencies 
found positions for 2165 persons. 
Among these were 108 teachers from 
outside the state concerned and 22 

The 


associations 


teachers. cost of this 
the ranged 
from $250 in Virginia to $40,800 in 


California. 


foreign 


service to 


Salaries 


Many of the state associations, 
thru their research divisions, make 
periodic salary surveys to demon- 
strate to the public and the profes- 
sion that teachers are not paid sal- 
aries commensurate with their train- 
ing and duties. Thru both staff and 
committee action, most state associ- 
ations seek to obtain or to improve 
state minimum-salary schedules and 
help local associations obtain better 
salaries in individual school systems. 
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‘Teacher-Welfare Activities 


O 


For example, the Connecticut Ed- 
ucation Association worked with the 
Meriden Teachers. Association and 
helped it win a $300 across-the-board 
increase effective January 1, 1952. 
The new salary schedule set up a 
minimum of $2800 for teachers with 
a BA and $3000 for teachers with an 
MLA. 


Defense Committees 


Sometimes teachers are dismissed 
from their positions allegedly with- 
out “cause,” or teachers believe that 
they have been unjustly treated in 
some other way. In such cases the de- 
fense committee of the state associa- 
tion investigates. If the teacher has a 
case, the state association may pro- 
vide legal counsel, often at no ex- 
pense to the teacher. 

The Defense Committee of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association is 
an example. In recent years it has 
won 22 cases out of 24 cases it has 
taken to court. It has established the 
important principle that “teachers 
contracts, tenure or otherwise, are 
not dissolved by the consolidation 
of two school corporations.” 

Forty-eight state associations re- 
port carrying on these investiga- 
tions, and 21 associations—Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Washington, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico—provide 
legal counseling for their members, 
olten including financial aid. 


Retirement Provisions 

Like other salaried people, teach- 
ers need financial security in the 
later years of their lives when they 
are no longer working. Retirement 
systems have been set up in the 
states to provide this security, but it 
requires continuous work to 
prove and protect these plans. 


im- 









In Alabama, for example, the state 
association asked the state legislature 


to appropriate funds to increase 
various benefits. Altho the associa- 
tion did not get all that it asked for, 
the legislature appropriated enough 
to maintain the present system, in- 
cluding contributions on increased 
salaries. It also appropriated enough 
to admit many teachers to the system 
with prior-service benefits, to pro- 
vide certain benefits to veterans of 
World War I, and to provide a $2- 
per-month retirement allowance for 
each year of service up to 25 vears 
gained before September 1941. 


lid for Retired Teachers 


‘Two state associations have spe- 
cial funds for giving financial aid to 
retired teachers. The New York 
State Teachers Association main- 
tains a welfare fund with voluntary 
contributions to aid needy and aged 
retired teachers—those with not 
more than $50 monthly income in- 
cluding the special grant. Payments 
during 1950-51 totaled over $15,000. 

The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association also provides wel- 
fare financially  dis- 
former members of the 
association. In 1950-51 the associa- 
tion spent almost $100,000 for this 
purpose and for providing consulta- 


tive legal services to its members. 


assistance to 
tressed 


Group Insurance 

Teachers are interested in health 
and accident insurance as a protec- 
tion against unexpected and _ large 
doctors’ and hospital fees. In many 
states automobile insurance is_ re- 
quired by law; in all states it is a 
protection against damages resulting 
from accidents. Many teachers, espe- 
cially those with dependents, carry 
lite insurance. Therefore, at least 18 
state associations — Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
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Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico—provide 
one or more types of group insur- 
ance for their members. 

In Arizona, for example, about 
1800 members of the state associa- 
tion out of about 4228 members be- 
long to the AEA Group Insurance 
Plan. To its group income-protec- 
tion insurance, hospital and surgical 
insurance, and on-the-job liability 
insurance, the Arizona Education 
Association has recently added group 
life insurance. 

The California Teachers Associ- 
ation provides a plan for car insur- 
ance which saves members from 15°% 
to 40°%. Here teachers are consid- 
ered preferred risks, and therefore 
get this insurance at special rates. 

Recreation Services 

Two state associations operate 
recreation centers for their mem- 
bers. At Bunker Hill the Missouri 
State Teachers Association provides 
cottages, lodges, dining hall, and 
facilities for boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, dancing, mountain climbing, 
and various other sports. The 
charges made are reasonable and 
make it possible for members of the 
association, their families, and 
friends to enjoy relaxation inexpen- 
sively. 

The Michigan Education Associa- 
tion operates a camp at St. Mary’s 
Lake near Battle Creek for work- 
shops and conferences as well as for 
recreation, Often groups of elemen- 
tary-school children spend a week or 
two there with their teachers. It is 
also used for fraternal dinners and 
alumni picnics. 


Getting the Facts 

To work competently for higher 
salaries, better retirement provi- 
sions, and other teacher-welfare im- 
provements, the state associations 
must have the facts. To this end, they 
carry on extensive research projects: 
18 prepare the facts for the state 
legislative program; 48 answer let- 
ters of inquiry from teachers, stu- 
dents, and others requesting infor- 
mation; 37 give consultative service 
to local units; and 28 prepare re- 
ports for association committees. 
I'wenty-five associations employ full- 
time directors of research to super- 
vise this work. 

The state associations usually pub- 
lish their findings; 40 associations do 
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Report from Colorado 


As we have secured approximately 
five million dollars more for the 
schools in our state financial support 
program, we feel that this next year 
our NEA membership should take 
a big spurt. I believe that the average 
salary in Colorado will be raised by 
at least $400 in one year’s time. 

The organized profession is re- 
sponsible for that gain. We are going 
to stress in every way possible the 
importance of NEA membership and 
the help which the NEA has given 
in raising this salary level. We hope, 
therefore, to reach our full quota 
and get on schedule as far as our 
Centennial Action Program is con- 
cerned. 

—CRAIG P. MINEAR, execulive secre- 
tary, Colorado Education Association, 


this in occasional reports as needed. 
Thirty-seven associations issue small 
leaflets; 29 issue typewritten memo- 
randums, articles, and similar ma- 
terials; and nine issue their findings 
as regular printed bulletins. 


Getting Publicity 


After they have uncovered the 
facts, the state associations make 
them public in various ways: 45 pre- 
pare news releases for newspapers, 
43 provide speeches for lay groups, 
42 make contacts with newspaper 
reporters at conventions, 23 prepare 
news items for publications of local 
units, 19 prepare articles for lay 
magazines, 19 direct radio programs, 
and 17 prepare speeches for state 
officers. 

To direct the publicity program, 
three associations report employing 
a fulltime director. Other states have 
staff members giving a major part 
of their time to public relations. 


Field Work 

To make their teacher-welfare pro- 
grams effective, the state associations 
help local groups with their prob- 
lems. The state-association staffs give 
help by making speeches (48 associ- 
ations do so) , by attending meetings 
and conferences (49 associations) , by 
making speeches to lay groups (45 
associations), by helping local units 
plan their programs (44 associa- 
tions), by advising local units on 





For further information about the sub- 
ject of this article, see Services of State 
Education Associations, 1951-52. 189 
pages. Order from NEA. $1. 


welfare problems (40 associations) , 
by helping to set up new local units 
(34 associations) , and by providing 
individual counseling for teachers 
(29 associations). 

The monthly journal is still an- 
other means the state associations 
have of keeping teachers informed 
about issues concerning their wel- 
fare. All the state associations, ex- 
cept Hawaii, publish a journal or 
newspaper which association mem- 
bers receive without extra fees or as- 
sessments. The number of issues a 
year ranges from one in Rhode 
Island to 34 in Nebraska. They aver- 
age about 36 pages per issue. Adver- 
tising pays part of the cost of the 
journal; the rest comes out of asso- 
ciation funds. 


Legislative Work 


All the state associations work 
with the state legislatures in the in- 
terest of teacher welfare. Their ac- 
tivities are varied: 49 associations 
participate in hearings on bills, 49 
interpret the association’s legislative 
program to laymen, 48 prepare in- 
formation on bills, 47 interview leg- 
islative and state officials on matters 
relating to teacher welfare, 43 write 
specific bills, 39 recommend bills to 
be sponsored by the association, and 
36 select bills to be sponsored by the 
association. 

‘To do this work, the state associa- 
tions employ both professional and 
clerical employes: Iowa and Michi- 
gan report having a fulltime direc- 
tor; Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island assign this work to a special 
committee. Iowa employs three spe- 
cialists in bill drafting; Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina 
employ special legal counsel for this 
work. 


Other Teacher-Welfare Activities 


Unique are some of the “other” 
activities; for example: the lowa 
State Education Association provides 
a library service retailing library 
books, readers, and supplementary 
texts to teachers. The Puerto Rico 
Teachers Association reports scholar- 
ships for the children of teachers for 
study at the university. The Wis- 
consin Education Association and 
the Puerto Rico Teachers Associa- 
tion also provide credit unions for 
their members. 

—NEA Research Division 
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4 On November 4 [the first Tuesday 
) after the first Monday in November], 
the citizens of this nation will vote to se- 
lect the next President and Vicepresident 
of the United States. This will be the 
forty-second Presidential election in our 
country’s history. 


As provided by the Constitution of the 

United States, these elections have 
been held once every four years, begin- 
ning in 1788. No emergency has ever 
blotted out or postponed this funda- 
mental privilege of the American people; 
in peace or war, in good times or bad, 
American citizens have selected a Presi- 
dent every four years. 


In setting up machinery for the selec- 
3 tion of a President, the Constitution 
provided for electors from each state. 
Each state has as many electors as it has 
total number of representatives in the 
US Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. All of these electors together are 
known as the electoral college. Today 
the electoral college has 531 votes. 


In 1788 the system worked this way: 

Each state legislature had the power 
to choose the allotted number of electors 
for its state. The men thus chosen used 
their own judgment and elected our first 
President and Vicepresident: George 
Washington and John Adams. 


SCORECARD FOR 195jip 


Electoral college total: 531 votes 
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I9SUPRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Needed to win election: 





Dwight D. Eisenhower 


atic (Republican Party) 
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266 votes 





Other Candidates 
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Today the system works this way: As 

in 1788, each state has its allotted 
number of electoral votes [see scorecard]. 
Since 1872 all state electors have been 
chosen by popular vote. The actual ma- 
chinery by which voters choose their elec- 
tors varies from state to state. But the net 
result is this: The candidate who gets the 
most votes in a state is practically certain 
to get all the electoral votes of that state. 
Not since 1916 have the electoral votes of 
a state split between two candidates. 


On December 15 [the first Monday 
G after the second Wednesday in De- 
cember], the official electors of the states 
will meet in their respective state capitals 
to vote for our next President and Vice- 
president. Constitutionally, these electors 
may vote for anyone whom they choose. 
Actually, each elector will already be 
pledged to a certain course of action. 
After the electors have voted, each state 
will certify the electoral ballots from that 
state and send the results to Congress to 
be counted January 6. 
™y Because the electors are pledged to 
§ certain’ candidates, we _ ordinarily 
know the results of the election within 
a day or two after Election Day in No- 
vember. But the election process, as set 
forth in the Constitution, is not complete 
till Congress has counted the votes. 


5 If no Presidential candidate receives 
« 


a majority of electoral votes, the 
members of the House of Representatives 
—voting by states—select the President 
from among the top three candidates. A 
candidate needs a majority—25 or more 
votes—to be so elected. 


G If no Vicepresidential candidate re- 
ceives a majority of electoral votes, 
the members of the Senate—voting as in- 
dividuals—select the Vicepresident from 
among the top two candidates. A candi- 
date needs a majority—49 or more votes— 
to be so elected. 
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STUDENTS 


[1] Find out how your state chooses its electors. 
|2} Use scorecard to follow the election returns election night. 


[3] Find the sections of the Constitution 
dential elections. 

{4] Determine how a candidate could carry 
win the election. 

[5] Investigate past elections and see how 


which relate to Presi- 
only 12 states and still 


many Presidents have 


been elected with less than 50% of the popular vote, or even with 


fewer votes than another candidate. 


[6] Find out why the men who wrote the Constitution set up the 


electoral college. 


[7] List advantages and disadvantages of the 


system. 


You will probably think of other problems 
which you will want to investigate. 


This material was prepared with the co- 
operation of the NEA Citizenship Committee. 
While the supply lasts, reprints [in black and 
white| are available free of charge to teachers. 


LRAWING BY DE GRAFFENRIED LIST 


electoral-college 
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The Grass Roots 
Are Spreading Out 


HE professional spirit is taking 
root among teachers at state 





and local levels. And as the 
roots of the teaching profession go 
deeper, erosion of professional 
standards is checked. 

Professional activity yields a har- 
vest of improved teacher-prepara- 
tion programs, higher certification 
standards, enriched inservice pro- 
better salary, tenure, 
and retirement policies. ‘This har- 
vest results in a finer teaching pro- 
fession, which in turn means finer 
schooling for our young people. 

Serving to acquaint teachers with 
the importance of this relationship 
between professional growth and 
better schools are the commissions 
on teacher education and_ profes- 
sional standards. The NEA has its 
own National 
Teacher 


grams, and 


Commission on 
Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards. State commissions 
exist in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. And paral- 
lel committees and commissions 
have been created in hundreds of 
local communities. 


Role of State Commissions 

In the early 1940s military needs 
and the higher pay of war indus- 
tries drained teachers from schools 
and cut the supply of new teachers. 
Several state education associations 
countered this threat to schools by 
setting up teacher-recruitment com- 
mittees. But grass-roots professional 
activity was spotty and unable to 
hold its ground. 

In 1946 the NEA Representative 
Assembly created the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. This 


Miss Stout is dean of students at Wash- 
burn Municipal University, Topeka, 
Kans., and is a member of the NEA’s 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 
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proved to be the force which has 
stimulated a nationwide growth of 
the professional spirit. 

The national commission | sug- 
gested that state associations set up 
parallel commissions. These in turn 
have set up local commissions. Be- 
cause of the localized yet concerted 
efforts of these groups, public 
schools and the teaching profession 
are now able to continue to im- 
prove even in the face of adverse 
conditions. 

How is a state commission organ- 
ized? Its membership ranges from 
five to 33. The method of selecting 
members also differs trom state to 
state. But always the commission 
represents various segments of the 
profession; usually the membership 
includes someone from the state 
department of education. 

When most of the original state 
teacher-recruitment committees  be- 
came commissions, the scope of their 
work broadened. But they contin- 
ued to concentrate their attention 


on state and local problems. Using 





You will never “find” time for 
anything. If you want time, you 
must make it. 

—Charles Bixton 


the national commission as a source 
of information and inspiration, ef- 
fective state commissions have 
strengthened their cooperation with 
local associations. 
Teacher Recruitment 

Teacher recruitment has contin- 
ued to be a major area of activity. 
Efforts have progressed, however, 
from frantic beating of the bushes, 
thru a scatter approach of dramati- 
zations, radio broadcasts, and news- 
paper publicity, to a wellorganized 
program of selective recruitment. 


The letters-to-students project of 
the Kansas Commission on ‘lTeacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards serves as an example. The proj- 
ect involves these 10 steps: 

[1] Letters go to highschool prin- 
cipals requesting names of seniors 
who possess qualifications for becom- 
ing teachers. 

[2] Letters go to these seniors in- 
viting them to consider entering the 
teaching profession. 

[3] Letters go to chapters of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and Phi Delta Kappa 
and to local teacher associations. 
‘These letters list names of local sen- 
iors recommended for teaching ca- 
reers and suggest personal contacts 
and introductory activities. 

[4] Letters go to highschool prin- 
cipals asking for names of colleges 
in which previously named seniors 
have enrolled. 

[5] Letters go to college presi- 
dents, education-department heads, 
and chapters of Future Teachers of 
America. These letters list names of 
incoming freshmen who have been 
recommended for teaching careers, 
suggest followup activities, and re- 
quest names of additional students 
who would make good teachers. 

[6] Letters, with offers to send 
additional information, go to these 
college freshmen. 

[7] Packets containing supply- 
demand studies and other materials 
pertinent to teaching are made up. 

[8] These packets go to college 
freshmen on request and to college 
education departments and 
school libraries. 

[9] Letters go to education-depart- 
ment heads requesting names (and 
information concerning area of prep- 
aration and subject interests) of stu- 
dents showing continued interest in 
teaching as a career. 

[10] Followup activities are 
launched for students who show con- 
tinued interest in teaching. 

A problem closely related to selec- 
tive recruitment is that of financing 
a college education. Many potentially 
fine teachers cannot afford to con- 
tinue their formal education. There- 
fore, a program for encouraging local 
and state professional and lay organ- 
izations to offer scholarships for 
prospective teachers is imperative. 

No matter how effectively students 
are contacted, few will become teach- 
ers if Mom, Dad, and the hometown 
folks do not recognize teaching as a 


high- 
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respected profession. Local and state 
commissions on teacher education 
and professional standards have de- 
finite responsibilities to’ keep the 
public informed of the satisfactions 
and importance of teaching. 


Raising Professional Standards 
to) 


It is a truism—tho often a forgot- 
ten one among teachers—that the 
higher the standards of a profession, 
the more respect it secures. This ap- 
plies to both the community and to 
members of the profession. A state 
commission soon becomes aware of 
a seeming paradox: The higher the 
standards maintained by a_profes- 
sion, the greater becomes the source 
of supply of suitable candidates. 

Therefore, a state commission, 
working closely with parallel local 
groups, strives constantly for the up- 
erading of certification standards. 
It cooperates in conferences to stimu- 
late study of certification problems, 
and it upholds legal agencies in their 
efforts to improve standards. Particu- 
larly at this time, the effective state 
commission will mobilize profession- 
al strength behind legal state agen- 
cies in their efforts to resist any 
movement to lower standards. 

A state commission only partly 
meets its challenge, however, if it 
but provides moral support. It has 
an obligation to take the lead, to 
show fhhow we can avoid lowering 
standards and _ still 
teachers for the 
school population. 


have enough 


ever-increasing 


Selective recruitment, no matter 
how extensive and intensive, does 


Professional activity 
at the local and state 
levels yields a better 
teaching profession 


and better schools. 
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not meet the problem that is here 
now. A state commission can help 
meet this problem by backing school 
consolidation, which will improve 
school services and make more effec- 
tive use of teachers already in the 
field. The commission can also 
mobilize the hidden teacher supply 
which exists in most communities— 
the individuals, including married 
women, who are qualified to teach 
or who can qualify thru’ summer- 
school refresher courses. 

At this point, parallel local com- 
missions can perform a great service 
for their communities. The purpose 
of the mobilization can be made 
known thru the cooperation of the 
state parent-teacher congress, state 
schoolboard association, state educa- 
tion department, and individual col- 
leges. But members of local commis- 
sions can do actual contact work. 

All these commission activities will 
be of little avail if institutions which 
prepare teachers do not strive con- 
stantly to improve their teacher-edu- 
cation programs. A state commission 
will help develop effective standards 
for accreditation of teacher-prepara- 
tion programs and will stimulate 
professional support of state agencies 
in their application of these stand- 
ards. 


The Professional Spirit 


An effective state commission 
knows that one of its greatest tasks 
is to build among teachers a feeling 
of belonging to the _ profession. 
Teachers are busy people. Until they 
realize their responsibility for mak- 


RUTH A. STOUT 


ing a profession of teaching, they 
cannot be expected to take time and 
energy to build that profession. 

The state commission dispels the 
erroneous concept that teaching is 
one activity and professional service 
is another quite apart. Rather, state 
and local commissions build the rec- 
ognition that children deserve the 
best which can be provided by well- 
selected, wellprepared teachers work- 
ing under conditions which stimulate 
best effort. “The commissions build 
the further recognition that teach- 
ers themselves must take the respon- 
sibility for guaranteeing the exist- 
ence of such a profession. 

The grass roots are spreading out. 
‘They go deep—deep enough to pro- 
tect the teaching profession against 
the flood waters of school attacks, 
against the grinding erosion caused 
by war emergencies and a shifting 
national economy. 


a 
a 


The way a teacher looks to students is 
the way the school looks to parents. This 
picture is from The Teacher and Public 
Relations, a new filmstrip based on the 
popular public-relations handbook—tit 
Starts in the Classroom. Both the film- 
strip and the publication are available 
from the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, an NEA department. 
Prints of the 50-frame, 35mm _ filmstrip 
are $3.50 each. The handbook is $1 a 
copy. Order from NSPRA, NEA. 
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Learning To Use the Library 


MAUD MINSTER 


RANK flipped quickly thru the 

pages of his report, gave one last 
proud look at his bibliography, and 
laid his opus on Miss Wood’s desk. 
It had been a lot easier writing this 
report than the one he had struggled 
with last year, he thought to himself. 
\nd he had learned more about his 
subject this vear too. It sure helps to 
know your way around the library, 
he mused. 

Frank’s sophomore English class in 
Senior Highschool, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, had scheduled for 
four consecutive days of work in the 
library. With the aid of a textbook 
and worksheets the librarian had 
instructed students in fundamentals 
of library organization and the use 
of books. 


been 


On the first day the librarian ex- 
hibited magazines, books, and pam- 
phlets on subjects being studied by 
the class. A general outline on the 
blackboard suggested possible 
sources for information, such as the 
card catalog and the Readers Guide. 
[See above photo. ] 

On subsequent days the materials 
were filed in their proper places, and 
Frank and his classmates were given 
an opportunity to try their skill at 
locating desired information. The 
teacher and the librarian gave indi- 
vidual attention where needed. At 
the end of the four-day unit an exam- 





Dr. Minster is librarian in Altoona 
Senior Highschool, Altoona, Pa. 
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ination was given by the librarian. 

During the second semester follow- 
up work was carried on in the library 
laboratory, which opens into the li- 
brary and is large enough to accom- 
modate an entire class. Teachers in 
all departments could schedule lab 
periods so their students could re- 
ceive guidance from the librarian in 
locating information and could have 


a chance to evaluate the materials 
they found. 

When = scheduling classes, each 
teacher had a conference with the 


librarian on the type of materials 
needed. This gave the librarian an 
opportunity to select pamphlets and 
materials from back issues of maga- 
zines and to organize these helps in 
the 40-drawer information file. Fre- 
quently entire classes could be sup- 
plied from this source of free and 
inexpensive materials. 

The librarian also compiled and 
submitted to teachers lists of topics 
suitable for essays, panel discussions, 
and talks on which the library had 
material. These lists were revised 
each month to include topics of cur- 
rent interest, 

This is not the story of Frank. It 
is the story of one feature of the 
library program in his school, where 
all sophomores have the opportunity 
to learn to use the library. This fea- 
ture is not a magic cure-all, but it 
does give students training in self- 
help, developing the ability and cre- 
ating the desire to use library re- 
sources for study and leisuretime 
reading. # 








Counselors — 
consider typewriting 


F we had our way, all of us would 
learn how to typewrite just a 
month or two after we put aside peg 
boards and alphabet books. Why on 
earth we are allowed to go thru life 
with the sole equipment of a single 
hand and a stylus (pen and pencil to 
you) still bewilders us. 

Homemakers or business girls, most 
of the women we know have their fa- 
vorite portable or standard on which 
they typewrite any and every possible 
thing. Many young wives do special 
projects for their husbands on a type- 
writer at home—nights. And writers! 
Well, most of them feel they'd be 
practically illiterate without a type- 
writer. 

Here at Seventeen, we are always 
aware of the broad base from which 
a good typist can operate. We see 
many job applicants—with taste, some 
talent, much ambition. But too many 
have not bothered to learn typewrit- 
ing. 

Suppose we have an opening here 
at Seventeen for assistant in the 
production or editorial department. 
We are faced with two applicants— 
one with a flair and a feeling for the 
work, the other with both—plus a 
knowledge of typewriting and short- 
hand. Who gets the job? 


an 


Or suppose a girl wants to work 
in the fashion-scout field. She doesn’t 
need typewriting, does she? Well, let’s 
see. If she has an 
present to 
must 


idea she wants to 

the editors, she 
until that editor has time 
for her. Had she been able to type- 
write, she’d have sent a memo as soon 
as she had the idea. 


one of 
wait 


Ihe point here is not that maga- 
zines alone like people who can type- 
write—but that every business wants 
efhcient, fast personnel. Today, a tal- 
ented person is often outstripped by 
a less brilliant operator 
typewrite. 


who can 

The marvelous thing about type- 
writing is that once the skill is ac- 
quired, it can always be kept up—or 
brushed up on at will. A stenogra- 
pher gets married and quits her job. 
A year later some upset makes it nec- 
essary for her to go back to work. By 
now, she may not know anyone in 
the business firms of her city. But she 
has a wonderful letter of introduc- 
tion in her 10 fingers. She can type- 
write. 

It is practically a guarantee that 
she can get a job. 

—Condensed from Seventeen Maga- 
zine, April 1952. Copyright by Trian- 
gle Publications, Inc. 
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General Education in Junior Colleges 


HAT is general education? 

Where does it occur? What 
general education is taking place in 
the junior colleges of California? 
What can we do to improve our of- 
ferings in general education? 

These are the major questions 
which faculty members in California 
junior colleges tried to answer dur- 
ing the recently completed California 
Study of General Education in the 
Junior College. Sponsored by the 
California State Junior College As- 
sociation, the California State De- 
partment of Education, the School 
of Education at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, and the 
American Council on Education, the 
one-year study was financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


What is general education?—Study 
participants agreed that general edu- 
cation is that part of education which 
encompasses the common knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed by each 
individual to be effective as a_per- 
son, a member of a family, a worker, 
and a citizen. General education ts 
complementary to, but different in 
emphasis and approach from, special 
training for a job, for a profession, 
or for scholarship in a_ particular 
field of knowledge. 

The general-education program in 
California public junior colleges 
aims to help each student increase 
his competence in: 

[1] Exercising the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship; 
[2] Developing a_ set of 

moral and spiritual values; 

[3] Expressing his thoughts clearly 
in speaking and writing ; 

[4] Reading and 
understanding; 

[5] Using basic mathematical and 
mechanical skills; 


sound 


listening with 





Dr. Johnson is professor of education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
He served as director of the California 
Study of General Education in the Jun- 
ior College and is the author of the 
recent report of the study, General Edu- 
cation in Action [American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; $4). 
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[6] Using critical thinking for 
solution of problems and discrimina- 
tion among values; 

[7] Understanding his cultural 
heritage so that he may gain a per- 
spective of his time and place in the 
world; 

[8] Understanding his interaction 
with his biological and physical en- 
vironment so that he may adjust to 
and improve that environment; 

[9] Maintaining good mental and 
physical health for himself, his 
family, and his community; 

[10] Developing balanced personal 
and social adjustment; 

[11] Sharing in development of 
satisfactory home and family life; 

[12] Achieving satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustment; 

[13] Taking part in satisfying 
creative activity and appreciating 
creative activities of others. 


Where does it occur?—Participants 
also agreed that general education 
occurs at any point in the student’s 
experience as a result of which he 
progresses toward the achievement 
of one or more goals of general edu- 
cation. 

‘This means, of course, the general- 
education program must be faculty- 
wide in scope and development. ‘The 
instructor in auto mechanics must 
participate as well as the instructor 
in marriage education; the instructor 
in organic chemistry as well as the 
teacher of health education; the 
football coach as well as the in- 
structor in communication; the coun- 
selor as well as the teacher of music 
appreciation; the librarian as well as 
the student-council sponsor. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Participants likewise saw need for 
courses specifically directed toward 
particular goals of general education 
in such areas as communication, 
citizenship, family life, personal ad- 
justment, health, and creative activ- 
ity and appreciation, 


What general education is taking 
place in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia?—Developments in California 
junior colleges may be suggestive to 
colleges and highschools in other 
sections of the country. Among the 
many practices described in the re- 
port of the study are these: 


At San Francisco City College a course 
entitled Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment is based upon the particular prob- 
lems and needs of students in the course. 
Each student is asked to hand in a 
paper, signed or not, covering the ques- 
tions or problems he would like to have 
studied in the course. 

The public schools at Long Beach 
illustrate a system-wide and community- 
wide approach to education for family 
living. Their family-life program is based 
on the assumption that really effective 
family-life education should reach all 
members of the family at the same time 
—father and mother, son and daughter. 
The program includes preschool educa- 
tion, units of instruction in the elemen- 
tary school and in junior highschool, 
courses in the senior highschool and 
in the junior college, and varied offer- 
ings (more than 40 different courses) 
for adults. 

Students participate in planning and 
conducting communications classes at 
Los Angeles City College, East Contra 
Costa Junior College, and Santa Monica 
City College. In these courses student 
committees frequently criticize and cor- 


makes a brief report of the California 
study of current practices and new 


developments. 
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rect the oral and written work of their 
peers. 

At Mount San Antonio College, in- 
structors in foreign languages use their 
courses aS an opportunity to teach the 
appreciation of music. Students in 
French, for example, read the librettos 
of Faust and listen to the 
operas on recordings, and go to see one 
of the operas when it is presented in 
nearby Los Angeles. 

Directed Social Welfare 
at East Los Angeles Junior College gives 


Carmen, 


Practice in 


students a chance to experience citizen- 
ship in action. Each student spends sev- 
eral hours weekly working as an assistant 
ina community-service agency. Students 
and 
weekly group conferences with the social 


also have regular class meetings 
worker under whose supervision they are 
working. 

At San Bernardino Valley College a 
building an integrated 
course in the humanities, including phi- 


committee 1s 


losophy, art, music, and literature. This 
committee includes faculty members not 
only from the fields of art, music, foreign 
language, and English, but also from the 
fields of science, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, social science, and business educa- 
tion. This broad staff participation on 
the planning committee for the course 
illustrates a working principle of the 
colkege: If courses are planned for lay- 
men, laymen should participate in build- 
ing them. 

The San Diego Junior College course 
called Industrial Science is taught by a 


highly individualized method. In such 
vocational fields as machine shop, car- 
pentry, refrigeration, radio, auto me- 


chanics, and electricity, students are 
given folders outlining a series of units 
which they are expected to complete. 
The folders explain unit goals, experi- 
ments, and procedures. Each student 
progresses at his own rate and records 
his achievement on his progress chart. 

Altho this course is planned partic- 
ularly for students preparing to earn a 
livelihood in a related field, thruout the 
course instructors place emphasis on the 
broader aspects of science and their re- 
lationship to life. 

At Yuba College the campus _ book- 
store is operated by business students. 
Among the general-education values 
which they report from their work in 
addition to business experience are 
these: [1] development of proper atti- 
tudes for cooperative work and living, 
[2] understanding of human relation- 
ships, [3] appreciation of the dignity of 
work, [4] appreciation of desirable work 
habits, [5] development of good groom- 
ing habits, [6] increased competence in 
using basic mathematical skills necessary 
in everyday life, and [7] vocational ad- 
justment. 

Additional general - education values 
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are reported in courses in building 
trades, agriculture, business education, 
and trade and industrial education. 

A method of avoiding time-wasting 
repetitive learning is reported by a 
hygiene instructor at West Contra Costa 
Junior College. At the opening of the 
course the instructor outlines problems 
and areas in health education which the 
class might study during the semester 
and invites students to indicate those 
problems which in their judgment are 
of suthcient importance to warrant study. 
The student enables the in- 
structor to plan his course more wisely 


than he otherwise could. 


response 


What can we do to improve our 
work and offerings in general educa- 
tion?— Ten specific recommendations 
for improvement are offered in the 
report: 

[1] Extend statewide cooperation 
on general-education problems and 
developments. Resources of Calli- 
fornia junior colleges, their faculties, 
their communities, and their students 
are vast. When pooled and tapped, 
these can provide programs not yet 
realized or even conceived. 

[2] Cooperate with other state in- 
stitutions and agencies and draw 
upon their resources in building pro- 
grams of general education. A drive 
should be made to expand work with 
the state department of education 
and with universities, senior colleges, 
and highschools of the state. The 
exchange of faculty members be- 
tween junior colleges, and between 
junior colleges and other state in- 
stitutions should be explored. 

[3] Urge the state department of 
education to provide a fulltime con- 
sultant for the junior colleges. 

[4] Urge each of the major uni- 
versities of the state to appoint to 
its staff a fulltime professor whose 
time and energy will be devoted to 
junior colleges and general educa- 
tion. Only one of the universities of 
California has a professor who de- 
votes as much as one-fourth of his 
time to the junior colleges. 

[5] Draw upon the resources of 
and cooperate with organizations in 
other parts of the nation in working 
on general-education developments. 
Opportunity for cooperation with 
such projects as Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education 
and the Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect at Columbia University should 
be explored. Possibility of a teacher 
exchange with junior colleges in 








other states should be considered. 

[6] Organize a state-wide junior 
college committee on evaluation in 
general education. This committee is 
essential to coordinating plans and 
disseminating evaluations. 

[7] Include in plans for continued, 
state-wide work on general educa- 
tion development of a minimum pro- 
gram of general-education courses to 
be recommended for California 
junior-college students. No rigid pro- 
gram for adoption by all junior col- 
leges is proposed. On the other hand, 
a broad, flexible, basic program 
which can be adapted to needs of in- 
dividual communities is suggested. 

The following courses are pro- 
posed for special consideration: Com- 
munication Skills; American History 
and Institutions; Psychology of Per- 
sonal Adjustment, including voca- 
tional orientation; Family-Life Edu- 
cation; Health Education, including 
science; Creative Arts; and Physical 
Education. 

[8] Utilize consultants, advisory 
boards, and committees to help build 
and improve general education. Con- 
sultants should be secured both from 
within and from the state 
and should be local and 
state-wide basis. 

[9] Develop procedures which will 
make the values of courses planned 
to achieve particular general-educa- 
tion outcomes available to larger 
numbers of students. In too many 
colleges general-education courses 
are planned for and are taken only 
by a limited number of students. 

[10] Provide instructors with time 
to build and improve new general- 
education courses and programs. 
The practice of allotting time for 
curriculum-building activities in the 
regular duty load of teachers is rec- 
ommended. 


outside 
used on 


Meeting common life needs—At 
the closing workshop of the study 
during which recommendations were 
being considered, this assertion was 
made: “This is really a general-edu- 
cation commencement—a commence- 
ment which requires and builds on 
long years of achievement in gen- 
eral education and which recognizes 
the advances made this year by the 
junior colleges of California; but 
particularly a commencement which 
points forward to new vistas of 
achievement in meeting the common 
life needs of youth and adults.” + 
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Get on the AEW Bandwagon 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
—the school public-relations week 
sponsored by the NEA, the Amer- 

ican Legion, the US Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—will be observed in 
schools thruout the nation during the 
week of November 9-15. Last year’s ob- 
servance was the biggest in history, but 
this year’s is expected to be even larger. 

The following materials are available 
from the NEA and will help you in 
planning your community's own pro- 
eram. 


General Materials 

[1] Manual for American Education Week 
1952. General suggestions for observance and 
daily program events. 2 colors. 16p. 8X1014 
inches. 25¢. 

[2] Poster. For use in schools, stores, pub 
lic buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 16X21 
inches. 75¢ per package of 10. 

[3] Resource Items. A booklet of informa- 
tion about AEW topics for the use of speak- 
ers, committees, and librarians in preparing 
for programs, meetings, and exhibits. 16p. 
25¢. 

[4] An Invitation. A leaflet designed to be 
addressed to parents. Space also for personal 
message inviting them to visit school during 
\EW. 4p. Hlustrated. 44X63 inches. 25¢ 
per package of 25. 

[5] Stickers. Sheets of 10 perforated like 
stamps. For use on letters, menus, and mes- 
sages to homes and clubs. 2 colors. 1/2X2 
inches. 30¢ per package of 100. 

[6] Children in Today’s World. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 58. Brief statements on 
the topics and other helps. 16p. 3X5 inches. 
}0¢ per package of 25. No discount. 

[7] American Education Week. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 59. Brief story of early 
history, purpose, accomplishments, and 
planning, and short statements about na- 
tional sponsors. l6p. 3X5 inches. 50¢ per 
package of 25. No discount. 


Plays 

[8] We Pledge Allegiance by Margie W. 
Robertson. A play for upper-elementary and 
junior-high grades written for AEW 1952. 
Large number of brief speaking parts, but 
same children may be used in several scenes. 
16p. 25¢. 

[9] Miss Liberty and the Children by 
Evelyn L. 
writien for 


Bull. A. play for primary grades 
AEW 1952. 
acters flexible. 16p. 25¢. 

[10] Our School Today by Adelene E. 
Howland and Edna B. Trickey. A play for 
interpreting the school program written for 
\EW 1952. 17 characters. 16p. 25¢. 

[11] Schools for Freedom by Margie W. 
Robertson and Margaret T. Thomas. A play 
for junior and senior highschools written for 
\EW 1951. Large number of brief speaking 
parts, but same children may be used in 
several scenes. 20p. 25¢. 


Number of char- 
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Resource materials 
that will assist you 
in planning your 
American Education 


Week program 


[12] Frankie and the Firebug by Shirley 
Guralnik. A safety play for intermediate 
grades written for AEW 1949. 5 characters. 
12p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 

[13] Education—Top Priority. A 131/- 
minute radio transcribed interview between 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, NCPT presi- 
dent, on one face of disc and a 134%4-minute 
documentary program, Search for a Citizen, 
by Marvin other face of disc. 
33-1/3 rpm. Both on one 16-inch disc. S6. 
No discount. 


Beers on 


Radio Scripts 

[14] Complete Set of 8 Scripts for use as 
live broadcasts. SI per set. Titles follow: 
15] Their Churches by Betty Thomas 
Girling. 12 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 
16] Their Homes by Betty Thomas Gir- 
ling. 10 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. 
[17] Their Heritage by Margaret 
5 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢4. 

[18] Their Schools by Betty Thomas Gir- 
ling. 10 characters. 4¥2 minutes. 15¢. 


Tyler. 





GENERAL THEME: 
CHILDREN IN TODAY'S WORLD 





[19] Their Country by Margaret Tyler. 
{1 characters. 44% minutes. 15é¢. 

[20] Their Opportunity by Margaret Ty- 
ler. 4 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 

[21] Their Future by Margaret Tyler. 4 
characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 

[22] Mary’s Invitation by Helen Mille 
Gotwalt. 9 characters. 10 minutes. 15¢. 


Movie Trailer 


Trailer. A 
trailer 


[23] Movie 
sound 


2-minute 35mm 
Schools for Today’s 
Children. For showing in commercial thea- 
ters. $10 pei 


movie 


print. No discount. Delivery 


during American 
Week cannot be 


for showing Education 


guaranteed on orders re 


ceived afier Oct. 25. 


Publicity Items 


[24] Mat of Drawings illustrating theme 
and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28-pica widths. 
35¢. 

[25] Mats of Display Advertising ready fon 
signature by sponsor. Write for free copy 
sheet which reproduces these ads in actual 
size. Price range from 75¢ to $1.50. 

[26] Visit-Your-Schools Stencil. A_ stenci! 
drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where «nimeographed publications are is- 
sued. Actual drawing on stencil 674 inches 
wide, placed at top of legal-sized stencil. 
Room at bottom for name of local school 
and a brief message on 842X11-inch sheet. 
50¢. 


Special Leaflets 
[27] Sunday Folder. 
program 


\ leaflet containing 
Sunday 
religious and educational 
per package of 25. 


ideas for observance for 


leaders. 4p. 35¢ 


[28] What Are You Doing About Civil 
Defense? A leaflet prepared by the NEA 
Safety Commission. 4p. 35¢ per package 
of 25. 

{29} Homes That Fit Their Needs. A 
leaflet supplied by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 8p. 50¢ per pack- 
age of 25. 

[30] American Education Week. A leaflet 
prepared and supplied by The American 
Legion. 6p. One copy free. 

[31] The 6 R’s. A leafiet prepared by the 
US Office of Education, FSA. 24p. One copy 
free. For sale by Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C, 10¢. 


Packet 
[32] American Education Week Packet. 
Each packet contains a copy of the 4-color 
poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, An Invita 
tion; 20 copies of the 2-color 
ual; display newspaper advertising sheet; 
leaflets—PGL No. 58, What Are You Doing 


sticker; man- 


About Civil Defense?, Homes That Fit Theu 


Needs, Sunday folder, American Education 
Week folder; circulars on the radio record 
ing, scripts, movie trailer, and stencil; and 
order folder, 60¢. 
































DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTO 


At a speech clinic a parent learns technic of stamping picture and saying word, 


NLY those who have had to face 

a severe handicap in one near 
and dear to them can fully under- 
stand the anguish, the fear, and the 
conflict that exist in a 
family that realizes that a child may 
never walk, or talk, or see, or hear. 
It is perfectly natural for parents to 
hope and pray that their child may 
outgrow the condition. It is natural 
for them to rush from one physician 
to another hoping 


emotional 


mi- 
raculous cure, to sacrifice heavily 
in this hope even at the expense of 
the rest of the family. 


for some 


Need 


‘The school can serve such parents 
in many ways. For one thing, it can 


{ Friend in 





Wiss Engel is divisional director, De- 
partment of Special Education, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
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give them an opportunity to discuss 
their problems with other parents. 
Many parents are better able to face 
their own child’s limitations when 
they see how others have made such 
an adjustment. 

For example, Jimmie’s mother, 
whose child was born with deformed 
ears, Was more willing to accept his 
condition after she saw another lit- 
tle boy in the class gleetully showing 
off a pair of artificial ears which he 
carried in a paper bag. The child 
had no sign of an ear! 

The school can help parents to be 
less demanding, less critical of the 
Shortcomings of a handicapped 
child. Children will adjust to their 
limitations if they are made to feel 
secure and wanted. 

The school should be able to ad- 
vise the parents about where and 









How to help parents 


how special help can be obtained. 
Special schools, orthopedic services, 
and eye, speech, and hearing clinics 
may be available locally or at the 
state level. 

Also local clubs, such as Kiwanis, 
Lions, or Rotary, often support pro- 
grams for the handicapped. Various 
special agencies offer aid: the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, 
the National Epilepsy League, the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the American Speech 


and Hearing Association, and the 


Volta) Speech Association for the 
Deaf. 
In the Regular Classroom 
If separate classes in the school 


cannot be provided for exceptional 
children, teachers an even 
greater responsibility. What can the 


face 


regular classroom teacher do? 

First of all, teacher must 
accept, happily and willingly, all of 
the children committed to his care, 
even tho he has had no special train- 
ing for teaching the handicapped. 
He should, however—since a totally 
deat child or a blind child needs spe- 
cific training which is impossible in 
the regular classroom—advise parents 


every 


about state or private schools where 
lip reading and Braille are taught. 

For children who have less 
paired hearing, poor vision, or speech 
or orthopedic handicaps, the teacher 
can see that school and home provide 
good lighting to prevent eye strain 
and less fatiguing play for the child 
physically underpar. He can 
vision and hearing cases near the 
front of the room and can establish 
such freedom in the class that a child 
may move at any time to where he 
can see and hear. 

Acceptance is as important to the 
exceptional child as the instruction 
he receives. So the teacher must see 
that the rest of the class accept hand- 
icapped classmates and include them 
in some manner in all activities. 


im- 


seat 
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of physically handicapped children 


Children should be taught as early 
as the first grade to help one another. 
In some schools, extra credits are 
given to pupils for regularly reading 
to a schoolmate who has poor vision. 

In the case of a child with epilepsy, 
the class should be taught to accept 
a convulsion as they would a bad 
case of a nosebleed, severe hiccups, 
or severe coughing. The child with 
the seizure needs only to be left alone 
—at his desk if not unconscious, on 
the floor if in a severe attack with 
his head turned sidewise and some- 
thing placed between his teeth to 
prevent his biting his tongue. The 
other children can be gathered in 
another part of the room for a story 
hour or other activity and accept the 
interruption as a part of life. 

All physically handicapped chil- 
dren are healthier and happier when 
a commonsense attitude is developed 
concerning their affliction. ‘The 
sooner they face the limitations im- 
posed by a handicap, the better will 
be their acceptance of life as they 
vrow older. However, teacher and 
parents should strengthen the child’s 
resolve to achieve in spite of his 
handicap, to participate in normal 
activities, and to become as self- 
reliant as possible. 

Parents need sympathetic under- 
standing and often as much guidance 
as do their children. The teacher in 
the regular classroom can help par- 
ents watch for symptoms of defects, 
so that proper care can be given. 

If the child often fails to answer 
when spoken to, the teacher can sug- 
gest an ear examination. If the child 
has trouble reading or has manner- 
isms of blinking or rubbing the eyes, 
an eye exam may be indicated. If the 
child continually wants to sit instead 
of jumping and running, he may 
have a rheumatic heart, and a phys- 
ical exam may be needed. 

If the child stammers or stutters, 
it may indicate emotional tension, 
and the parents and the school will 
have to give the child more security 
and more time for expression. If the 
child at times sits gazing into space 
with a blank expression, he may be 
having a slight seizure, and the fam- 
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ily physician should be consulted 
about medical treatment to control 
convulsions. 

The good classroom teacher ob- 
serves the children as carefully as do 
wise and patient physicians. He is 
receptive to family happenings, at- 
tuned to children’s problems, observ- 
ant of their health, and versed in 
community resources to help the 
family when need arises. 


Working with Parents 


The teacher with warm under- 
standing and genuine interest in 
children can help parents strengthen 
their faith in the possibilities of their 
child. He can help parents to accept 
the handicap and its attendant diff- 
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culties of learning. He can comfort 
them and focus attention on the 
child’s points of strength. 

The teacher can help parents to 
see that just as no two children look 
alike, no two develop alike. ‘There 
are great variations in growth pat- 
terns—physical, mental, and _ social. 
Understanding of this fact relieves 
parents of some of their fears and 
tensions regarding their children. 

When parents become discour- 
aged, the teacher may be able to re- 
late stories of persons who succeeded 
in spite of a handicap: the boy who 
was runnerup in a spelling bee altho 
totally deaf, the blind boy who be- 
came a noted judge, or Helen Keller, 
who is both blind and deaf. The 
teacher should be able to convince 
parents that their handicapped child 
can learn to do practically every- 
thing others can do and that it is 
their responsibility to see that the 
child grows as normally as possible. 

He should not insist that parents 
help exceptional children with their 
lessons, but neither should he deny 
them the privilege. He can provide 
the parents with supplementary 


teaching materials and suggest tech- 
nics of playing games with numbers 
and words so that the child will not 
feel he is being punished with extra 
school tasks. 

Success in teaching by both par- 
ents and the classroom teacher de- 
pends upon their ingenuity and 
imagination in creating in the child 
an interest in what he has to learn, 
not in simply forcing him to study a 
lesson. Learning is highly individ- 
ualized, and each must learn in the 
way which is best for him. Gradually, 
the teacher can show parents that 
there are better ways to help the 
child than by drilling him in_ his 
spelling or reading. 

A good sense of humor sometimes 
is helpful. James lost his leg in an 
accident but was otherwise strong 
and capable. He was the worst writer 
in his class. The parents were always 
excusing him because of his accident 
until the teacher pointed out that, 
after all, he wasn’t writing with his 


leg! 


Understanding and Compassion 


Most parents are doing the best 
they can, and at no time should the 
school be critical or lack understand- 
ing of parents’ problems with phys- 
ically handicapped children. ‘The 
school can accomplish more thru 
understanding and compassion than 
thru directive and coercion. Respect 
for the parents and their problems 
results in greater patience with the 
child and greater confidence in the 
home’s contribution to the pupil's 
growth and happiness. 

A good teacher has confidence in 
his ability to help his children and 
radiates an assurance that parents 
are bound to respect. He does not 
resent the physically handicapped 
but joyfully accepts them—whether 
they are clumsy, awkward, flighty, 
noisy, inarticulate, withdrawn, sweet, 
lovable, or mischievous. 

To the teacher, as to the parent, 
they are “my children.” And parent 
and teacher together should strive 
to make each one, whatever his limi- 
tations, a worthy and_ integrated 
member of society. + 


Tt 
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HAT preparation in public 
relations is needed today by 
classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators? How much should be given 
at the undergraduate level? At the 
? On the job? Who 

can help provide it? 


graduate level? 


‘These were some of the questions 
posed in a questionnaire sent out to 
educational leaders in all parts of 
the country by the National School 
Public Relations Association last 
spring. The more than $00 replies 
that came into the NSPRA office at 
the NEA showed a down-to-earth ap- 
proach to the problem of school pub- 
lic relations. Here are some of the 
ideas brought out by the study: 


From a Kansas school superin- 
tendent: The best public relations 
are developed by those teachers who 
send each child home happy every 
day. The child who is unhappy 
when he leaves school usually vents 
his feelings at the dinner table. Then 
both parents blast the teacher and 
the school before their friends. 

The motto for each local educa- 
tion association should be, “Try to 
send each child home happy every 
day.” The teacher who does not 
make each interesting and 
who does not exercise good judg- 
ment in personal relations destroys 
all of the good publie relations de- 
veloped by others. 


lesson 


From a public-relations director 
for a Utah school system: When they 
come to see their children participate 
in school activities, parents rarely 
have the background to observe any- 
thing except how “cute” their chil- 
dren look and how they appear in 
comparison with the others. We have 
been making an effort this year— 
thru inservice faculty meetings—to 
help teachers interpret to parents 
the educational values that are being 
developed in the programs they see. 
A few wellchosen from a 
teacher can change entirely what 
parents look for and 
program. 


words 


observe in a 


From a western teacher: What 
worries me most is the kind of news 
that emanates from our schools. 


Seems to me we school people sell 





Mr. Purcell is president of the National 
School Public Relations Association and 
director of field service and placement, 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 
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ourselves 


short. We know we're 
teaching the three Rs, and probably 
doing a good job of it. But the pub- 
lic doesn’t know, because we don’t 
tell them. Why couldn’t we have 
exhibits and festivals and tourna- 
ments to glamorize the three Rs? 


From a Texas local school official: 
Give every classroom teacher inserv- 
ice training on how to stage an 
event, special lesson, or visitation 
period so as to call attention to effec- 
tive routine teaching. For example, 
an invitation to “visit class and see 
how we learn arithmetic” is not so 
appealing as an invitation to “attend 
the grand opening of our Class Na- 
tional Bank next banking day. See 
the children make deposits and with- 
drawals, negotiate loans, execute 
notes, and balance the books.” 


From an assistant superintendent 


in New York: Give every superin- 
tendent preservice or inservice train- 
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STATE 


pEPARTMENTS 
of EDUCATION 


ing on budget technics and reports 
that will tend to create public con- 
fidence, trust, and newspaper sup- 
port of ample funds to meet rising 
costs. 


From an eastern teacher: We 
teachers certainly need to learn what 
makes some news important—and 
why newspapers must print news 
even when it’s unfavorable to the 
schools. ‘Too many of us don’t real- 
ize, either, that having a conference 
with the editor and giving him the 
facts can sometimes prevent an un- 
favorable editorial. 


From a_ state PTA _ president: 
Teach teachers-to-be to explain mod- 
ern teaching philosophy and meth- 
ods to parents in layman’s language. 
Give them a primer for parents. 
Parents want to understand what 
modern teachers are trying to do so 
they can be helpful. But half the 
time the teachers either don’t know 
themselves or can’t 
explain it, and 
parents go away, 
frustrated and 
noyed. 


an- 





From an Ohio 
teacher: Teachers 
should be given 
instruction in 
speech in order to 
develop confidence, 
accuracy, and use 
of words that do 
not antagonize. 


DRAWINGS FROM ‘‘TEAMING 
UP FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS** 
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From a coordinator of  school- 
community relations: Give every 
teacher preservice and __ inservice 
training on what constitutes good 
picture composition for local news- 
paper and school-publication — use. 
Most teachers want the photogra- 
pher to take pictures of the whole 
class because “they all had a part in 
the project” or “it wouldn’t be fair 
to photograph only some of them.” 

But editors just don’t want pic- 
tures of large groups because they 
don’t reproduce well. Furthermore, 
individuals are hard to identify, and 
focus, composition, and expression 
are not likely to be very good. 

Pictures of one, two, or three per- 
sons typifying the class activity are 
better. Closeups offer sharper con- 
trast, easy identification, and facial 
expression with human interest. 


From a California teacher: Every 
classroom teacher and school admin- 
istrator needs a brief course and 
workshop practice in producing a 
publication—designing, writing, edit- 
ing, laying out, and handling of pic- 
tures. This would make them far 
more efficient and functional than 
they presently are when it comes to 
putting out parent handbooks, an- 
nuals, newspapers, reports, articles, 
and courses of study, 


From an official of a state depart- 
ment of education: Give every class- 
room teacher training in the use of 
radio and television for arousing 
interest in classroom activities and 
procedures. Specifically, — teachers 
need help in methods of preparing 
radio and television programs show- 
ing natural classroom situations. 


From a college professor in Penn- 
sylvania: As matters now stand, the 
average administrator thinks of pub- 
lic relations largely in terms of pub- 
lications and publicity with very 
little understanding of down-to- 
earth, day-to-day development of 
wholesome relations with parents 
and people in the community. 


From a Washington State college 
teacher: Why not have a preschool 
workshop of one or two weeks, at- 
tendance optional, that would offer 
college credit. It could deal with 
local community relations. 

Don’t set up separate workshops 
lor teachers and administrators. Suc- 
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cess of the public-school program de- 
pends on an effective partnership be- 
tween teachers and administrators. 


From a Pacific Coast administra- 
tor: Since our chief source of con- 
tact with our public is on the teach- 
er level, our main effort should be 
on that level. But indoctrination of 
all superintendents with PR_ prin- 
ciples and orientation in PR technics 
is nearly as necessary. Without this 
leadership and inspiration, little can 
be done on the teacher level. 


And so it went. A gold mine of 
good ideas adding up, when the 
tabulators had finished, to some 150 
different topics. And yet, despite the 
variety of ideas, a common note was 
struck in almost every reply. Leaf 
thru this sheaf of filled-out question- 
naires, and these phrases pop out 
again and again: “Let’s cooperate .. . 
let’s participate . let’s get help 
from—. let’s join in partnership 

develop . work together.” 

In other words, educational lead- 
ers are saying: “Let's team up for 
public relations. Let’s team up as in- 
dividuals, let’s team up in our groups 
—our local school systems, our local, 
state, and national associations, our 
state departments of education, our 
colleges and universities.” There’s 
nore than enough work to go around, 
and no time like the present. = 


a 


The questions contained in the 
NSPRA_ questionnaire and_ replies 
from the field were considered at the 
National Conference on Public Rela- 
tions in American Education in Chi- 
cago last spring. Twelve national or- 
ganizations accepted the invitation of 
the NEA department to serve as joint 
sponsors of the meeting. 

Out of the conference has come a 
new public-relations handbook called 
Teaming Up for Public Relations. It 
is designed for association leaders, su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisors, 
college professors, and officials of state 
departments of education. 

The 48-page handbook gives recom- 
mendations for preservice and inserv- 
ice public-relations preparation for 
classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators, suggests ways in which speci- 
fic groups and agencies can perform 
these tasks, and provides a guide to 
resource materials which will be use- 
ful to every person interested in build- 
ing understanding and cooperation for 
the public schools. 

Handbook available from the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, NEA. $1; quantity discounts. 


What Would You Do? 
BOB 


Bos, AN intelligent fifth-grade boy, 
somewhat uncoordinated physically, did 
not begin to live up to his real ability. 
He seemed unhappy and was extremely 
sensitive to anything that might be in- 
terpreted as a slight by fellow pupils or 
by teachers. He was prone to make some- 
thing out of minor incidents with other 
pupils, reacting to those situations with 
blind anger or tears. After such outbursts 
he would be apologetic, apparently re- 
alizing that he had no real cause for such 
behavior. 

His school attendance was poor. He 
really didn’t want to attend school. His 
parents reported that he was listless, 
emotionally unstable, easily irritated. 
“He doesn’t seem to have much patience 
with anything,” 
ers alike. 


said parents and teach- 


Bob, tho thin and with a somewhat 
sallow complexion, had no physical com- 
plaints that he could describe. But he 
requested permission to go to the lava- 
tory many times a day, sometimes as 
often as every 15 minutes. 

Bob did not enjoy active games and 
ustially would not participate in them. 
Instead, he sat quietly on the sidelines. 
He sometimes gave the impression that 
he would like to join in the play. Yet, 
when given opportunity and encourage- 
ment to do so, he would not stay with 
it long. 4 

His teachers recognized Bob’s unusual 
ability and surrounded him with mate- 
rials to challenge him and to enrich his 
work. Special books and laboratory ma- 
terials were provided, and for short pe- 
riods of time he would seem to enjoy 
these things. Yet here again he would 
soon lose interest and sit without doing 
anything. 

What did we do? We insisted first on 
a thoro physical examination. The boy 
was found to have advanced sugar 
diabetes. He was immediately hospital- 
ized for two weeks, then returned to his 
home for a month of further treatment. 

Upon Bob’s return to school, his 
teachers were given instructions about 
what to do in an emergency wherein he 
would need sugar or other emergency 
care, how to guide him in his eating 
habits, and what school activities he 
could safely undertake. As a result, the 
boy was able to attend school much 
more successfully and regularly. 

—ROBERT F. TOPP, dean of graduate 
school, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 


® What do you do for children like 
Bob? Share your experience with other 


teachers by sending us 200 words or less. 
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Fire Chief Pasetti shows school children how to use a fire-alarm box. 


N THE fall of 1949 the public 
schools of Westerly, Rhode 

launched an all-year _fire- 
program. Recognizing that 
two of the school buildings were po- 
tential fire hazards because of their 
age and that even modern structures 
are not immune from fire disasters, 
the superintendent called in consult- 
ants. 


Island, 


safety 


Drills and Inspections 


He met with the fire chief and the 
chairman of the fire-safety committee 
of the local board of underwriters. 
The latter was also chairman of the 





Dr. Tuttle is professor of education and 
head of the training school, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Plattsburg, 
N.Y. He was formerly superintendent of 
schools, Westerly, R.I. Mr. Rathbun is 
chairman of the fire-safety committee, 
Washington County [R.1.] Board of Un- 
derwriters, and chairman of the fire- 
prevention committee, Westerly Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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WESTERLY PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOT 


Westerly Chamber of Commerce fire- 
prevention committee. 

Out of this meeting came a plan 
for periodic fire drills, with an in- 
spected fire drill held during Fire 
Prevention Week in October and re- 
peated in the spring. Each inspected 
drill is accompanied by intensive in- 
struction in fire-prevention skills. 

Most schools thruout the country 
conduct periodic fire drills when chil- 
dren are in classrooms. This repre- 
sents Optimum dispersal of pupil 
personnel. 

However, pupils and teachers also 
need opportunities to practice proce- 
dures which would be followed if an 
emergency were to arise during an 
assembly or lunch period. Records 
show that major fire disasters occur 
in situations where many people are 
concentrated in a relatively small 
area. Because of this, Westerly 
schools have emphasized fire drills 
from assembly halls and lunchrooms. 


Ss Our ALL-YEAR 
Fire-Safety Program 


The fire department 
and insurance agents 
in Westerly, Rhode 
Island, cooperate 
with the schools in 


teaching fire safety. 


Inspected fire drills are viewed by 
a committee consisting of the super- 
intendent of schools, the fire chief, 
his driver, and the committee chair- 
man representing both the board of 
underwriters and chamber of com- 
merce. This interest on the part of 
official and nonofficial civic groups 
emphasizes to teachers and pupils 
the importance of the fire-safety pro- 
gram. An example of an inspected 
fire drill is that conducted at the 
Elm Street School. 

The principal was notified of the 
date and time for the drill, but no 
other forewarnings were given. The 
inspecting committee arrived on a 
fire engine while a regular assembly 
was in progress in the third-floor au- 
ditorium. Committee members. sta- 
tioned themselves to check evacua- 
tion time, drill procedures, and 
pupil conduct. Then the fire alarm 
sounded. 

The committee carefully checked 
the speed and conduct of pupils in 
clearing the room, descending the 
fire escape, and going to appointed 
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places in the vard. Rhode Island law 
requires that every school building 
have a fire-alarm box, and committee 
members noted that a teacher was 
assigned to the box. The committee 
observed that basement and 
stairway doors were closed and that 
precautions were taken to make cer- 
tain that all children left the build- 
ing. 

Following the drill, the fire chief 
demonstrated to pupils the proce- 
dure for sending in a fire alarm. He 
explained that whoever turns in an 
alarm should wait at the alarm box 
to direct firemen to the blaze. He 
also pointed out the dangers of false 
alarms. 

The fire chief then discussed the 
importance of the fire - inspection 
sheets which the youngsters would 
take home that evening. His an- 
nouncement that he would person- 
ally go over the completed forms 
encouraged pupil response. 

After the pupil-instruction period, 
the school staff—including teaching, 
janitorial, and lunchroom personnel 

received instruction in the use of 
fire extinguishers. Each individual 
had an opportunity to operate an ex- 
tinguisher. Prior to these Fire Pre- 
vention Week programs only a small 
percent of personnel had 


also 


school 
had this experience. 

The committee’s final step was a 
thoro inspection of the building. As 
the inspection was made, committee 
members carried with them the re- 
ports of previous inspections. Every 
inspection has revealed potential fire 
hazards not noted on previous in- 
spection tours. This, of course, em- 
phasizes the importance of a con- 
tinuous inspection program. 

Several weeks after each inspec- 
tion, the fire chief and the chairman 
of the fire-safety committee submit 
a report to the superintendent. This 
report notes such fire hazards as ‘‘au- 
tomatic door-closer broken,” “‘stair- 
well door left open,” and “wooden 
box over engine in_ boiler-room.” 
The reports are forwarded to the 
schools involved. 


Classroom Activities 

Classroom activities keep pace with 
the fire-drill program. Most teachers 
plan units on fire safety before, dur- 
ing, or after Fire Prevention Week. 
In the spring of 1951, senior-high 
chemistry classes and junior-high 
science classes watched an outdoor 
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demonstration of the chemistry of 
fire and the scientific principles in- 
volved in putting out fires. 

‘Teachers will find valuable re- 
source materials in the series, [ire 
Safety, produced jointly by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
and the National 
Safety Education. 
tions for 


Commission on 
[These publica- 
primary, intermediate, 
junior-high, and senior-high levels 
are available from the NEA; 50¢ 
each; quantity discounts. ] 


Results of Program 


Results of the fire-safety program 
in Westerly schools have been en- 
couraging. The number of dwelling 
fires caused by carelessness has been 
reduced in the last three years, and 
the fire chief attributes this reduc- 
tion to carry-over into the home of 
attitudes acquired in school. The 
number of false alarms has also been 
reduced. 

A recent incident indicates how 
youngsters have put into practice 
what they have learned. A rubbish 
fire threatened -to sweep over a 
garage, and several 10- and 12-vear- 
olds turned in a fire alarm. When 
the fire engine neared the scene, two 
boys stood by the alarm box point- 
ing down the street. Farther down 
the block was another 
pointing to the blaze. 

The schools themselves have prof- 
ited from the fire drills and inspec- 
tions. After three years of the fire- 
safety program, school-building evac- 
uation time has been considerably 
reduced. In the evacuation of ele- 
mentary schools two facts seem to 
emphasize the importance of a con- 
tinuous program of drills: [1] evac- 
uation times are faster in April than 
in October, and [2] evacuation times 
have generally improved each year 
since the program was started. 

Fire drills have almost eliminated 
pupil running and lagging. The 
drills have established such practices 
as having a teacher go directly to the 
outside alarm box and having teach- 


youngster 


FREDERICK B. TUTTLE 
and 
HERBERT W.RATHBUN, JR. 


Fire-Prevention Week is October 5-11, 
1952. For helps in observing the week 
and in teaching fire safety thruout the 
year, write to the NEA Safety Commis- 
sion. The commission will furnish a free 
list of safety-education publications. 
Fire-safety materials are also available 
from National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John St., New York 7; and Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 
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ers and pupils close fire doors. 

\s a result of the fire-safety inspec- 
tions, school buildings are probably 
safer than before. Rubbish, 
faulty wiring, and other fire hazards 
have been eliminated. New fire-fight- 
ing and safety equipment has been 
added. ‘The automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem is now inspected quarterly. 

An unlooked-for result of the pro- 
gram has been its partial adoption 
by the state department of educa- 
tion. When the director of the 
school-lunch program learned of the 
Westerly program, she decided that 
lunchroom personnel thruout the 
state needed fire-prevention train- 
ing. As a result, lunchroom staffs re- 
ceived demonstrations of the use of 
fire extinguishers and heard a discus- 
sion of kitchen fire hazards. 

The inspections have enabled fire- 
department personnel to become 
fully acquainted with school build- 
ings. This would be a tremendous 
advantage in fighting a fire if one 
should ever break out. Schools which 
plan inspections might well consider 
having as a member of the inspec- 
tion party a representative of the 
area firehouse. This would give fire- 
fighting personnel a chance to be- 
come familiar with the interiors of 
schools in their district. 


ever 


Future Developments 


The inspection committee seeks 
constantly to discover additional 
steps to make conditions safer for 
children. For example, a_ project 
planned for the current year is to 
hold fire drills while parents are 
present at assemblies. Parents nor- 
mally attend assemblies and should 
know evacuation procedures. 

What the future holds for the fire- 
safety program is difficult to forecast. 
Undoubtedly, teachers will increas- 
ingly make use of classroom units on 
fire prevention. And _ schools and 
community will expand the Wester- 
ly fire-safety program as its benefits 
are recognized. = 





Develop your own action program based on these 


GOALS FOR THE CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 
of the United Teaching Profession, 1951-1957 


CHECK the goals upon which your 
y association is already at work: 


= 1. An active democratic local education association in every community. 


2. A stronger and more effective state education association in every state. 


‘ 3. A larger and more effective National Education Association. 

os 4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national and world serv- 
ices—collected by the local. 

[ 5. 100% membership enrolment in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

L_ 6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving 
as consultants to central national committees. 

L_] 7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution preparing 


teachers. 
8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every school position. 


= 9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each state 
and a more adequate federal education agency. 


- 10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 





bail 11. For all eduéational personnel—professional security guaranteed by ten- 
ure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retirement income 
for old age. 


LJ 12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 


J 13. Units of school administration large enough to provide efficient and ade- 
quate elementary and secondary educational opportunities. 


LI 14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 


L_] 15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed 
state and national financing. 


a 16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child 
and youth. 


|_| 17. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 

L_] 18. An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 
[ 19. An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 
= 


20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


i wae or). CO 0) 0: a a 


L 21. More effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, and elemen- 
tary education with increasing participation by college and university person- 
nel in the work of the united profession. 


Now CHECK the goals your association 4 
should and can work for this year: i 
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HERE are a _ million  public- 

school teachers concerned about 
social security. They are asking: Do 
we want the federal plan of old-age 
and survivors insurance? If we get it, 
what effect will the legislation have 
upon the retirement benefits for 
which we are now eligible? Answers 
to these and many other questions 
must be “in general.” 


What Is the Situation in Congress? 


Before Congress recessed on July 
7, 1952, it had under consideration 
a dozen bills which, by one way or 
another, would have opened social 
security to many public employes. 
Under Section 218 (d) of the present 
social-security law, all public em- 
ployes now covered by a state or local 
retirement system are excluded from 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Undoubtedly other bills will be 
before Congress in January 1953. 
Hearings will be held on these bills 
early in 1953. 


Vust the Issue Be Faced? 


There are some who think the de- 
veloping situation can be ignored 
and that nothing can or should be 
done. Such peacefulness cannot be 
maintained because members of Con- 
eress will want to know what teach- 
ers in their home states think about 
social security. Many pressures will 
continue to be placed on Congress 
to include all public employes under 
social security. 

Confronted by this time of deci- 
sion, public-school teachers must 
choose one of three roads: [1] to 
fight to the finish for Section 218 (d), 
thereby trying to maintain the ex- 
clusion unimpaired; [2] to test the 
strength of opposition to Section 
218 (d) and to retreat as necessary 
thru a series of compromises; or [3] 
to take the offensive by proposing an 
amendment which will open the way 
to social security for those who want 
it but set up safeguards to protect 
existing retirement systems. 


Which Road Is Best? 


It is possible, but not probable, 
that Section 218 (d) could be main- 
tained unimpaired. However, there 
are public-school teachers in nearly 





Mr. Yelton is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement and secretary of 
Teachers’ and State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System of North Carolina. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


—to be or not to be 


every state, especially those in pub- 
lic colleges, demanding that the fed- 
eral law be amended so that they can 
have social-security coverage. Since 
several states have abolished their 
state retirement plans and _ have 
adopted either social security only 
(South Dakota) or social security 
plus a new retirement plan (Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi) , some people 
believe that Section 218(d) no 
longer provides enough protection. 

The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement has been faced with the 
dilemma of how to meet the de- 
mands of divergent groups and still 
safeguard retirement systems. It has 
reached the tentative conclusion that 
the safest procedure would be to pro- 
pose an amendment to Section 
218(d) that would permit social- 
security coverage for public em- 
ployes, provided retirement bene- 
fits are protected. 

At its 1952 meeting the council 
adopted the following resolution: 


The National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement reaffirms its belief that an ade- 
quate state or local retirement system, 
operating under state law, offers the best 
financial security to members of the 
teaching profession. 

Further, the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement will continue to 
work actively to improve the existing 
local and state retirement systems along 
the lines outlined from time to time by 
the council. 

However, the council recognizes that 
Section 218(d) of the Social Security 
Act, excluding from federal old-age and 
survivors insurance public employes in 
positions covered by a state or local re- 
tirement or pension system, has not pre- 
vented the repeal of retirement laws in 
several states. 

The council further recognizes that 
current proposals to amend Section 
218(d), if enacted by Congress, would 
not adequately protect retirement rights 
of members of existing systems. 


Clearly, the council has decided 
that in addition to steps taken thru 
state legislation to achieve the objec- 
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tives outlined, its committees should 
be authorized to take what steps are 
necessary, including the preparation 
and/or support of federal legisla- 
tion to preserve retirement benefits. 
In July 1952, when the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly met, council 
officers explained the purpose of its 
resolution and recommended NEA 
endorsement. Thereupon, the As- 
sembly adopted this resolution: 


The National Education Association 
believes that properly planned and ade- 
quately financed state and local retire- 
ment systems serve best the requirements 
of the teaching profession. 

If these systems are to be supple- 
mented by federal social-security provi- 
sions, the enacted federal legislation and 
state laws should give unconditional as- 
surance that the total retirement bene- 
fits will not be reduced below those now 
guaranteed by present law. Such sup- 
plementary legislation should require 
an endorsement by referendum among 
the active members of the existing state 
or local retirement system. 


What If Social Security Is Not 
Amended? 


South 
one move 


Dakota has demonstrated 
that a state can make. 
When the teachers asked for social 
security, the legislature abolished 
the retirement system, promised to 
pay out its previous obligations to 
those who had retired, paid back the 
retirement payments of those in 
active service—and then gave teach- 
ers social security and only social 
security. 

Virginia and Mississippi went thru 
another process. Legislatures abol- 
ished old retirement plans, arranged 
for social security, and adopted new, 
supplementary retirement _ plans. 
School leaders in both states say that 
most teachers will be better off un- 
der the combined plans than under 
old retirement plans. ‘Time will tell. 

The important thing is that a pat- 
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tern of abolition of state retirement 
systems has appeared. State officials, 
interested in saving money, can fol- 
low either the South Dakota or the 
Virginia and Mississippi plans. It 
matters little that the intent of Con- 
eress—the 


continuation of present 
retirement systems—has been ignored 
in these states. 

Many young teachers, considering 
the possibility of nonteaching em- 
ployment or looking forward to mi- 
gration to another state, want to 
have social-security protection. Many 
older teachers, particularly women 
without many dependents, prefer to 
have the benefits of their state or 
local retirement plan when they re- 
tire. In the give and take of these 
conflicting views, Congress is likely 
to amend Section 218 (d) with the 
minimum of guarantees. If this hap- 
pens, all state and local retirement 
systems will be on the defensive. 


Is There Any Way To Protect 
Retirement Systems? 

Clearly there is no profit in a 
policy of drifting. Up to the present 
the bills that have been in Congress 
proposing to amend Section 218 (d) 
have chiefly offered pious hopes that 
states would not impair or destroy 
their retirement plans. A federal law 
forbidding the states to abolish or 
reduce their retirement plans would 
be unconstitutional. 

A promising solution is to seek an 
amendment to Section 218 (d) which 
will prevent the Social Security Ad- 
ministration from entering into a 
compact with any state which fails 
to meet prescribed standards or to 
offer certain guarantees. 

What safeguards are possible? Two 
are especially important: 


(1} A state would not be acceptable 
to the Social Security Administration 
for social-security coverage unless it 
guaranteed that its new plan would pro- 
vide benefits equal to or better than 
those under present retirement laws. 

[2] No public-employe group would 
be required to accept social security un- 
til a majority, thru a proper referendum, 
had voted favorably for the state’s re- 
vised plan. 


Other safeguards have beén con- 
sidered by the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement. Some of these 
have been included in bills pre- 
viously introduced in Congress, but 
most of the early bills have been 
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characterized by ambiguous and in- 
adequate safeguards. 


Will the Safeguards Guarantee the 
Future? 


There can be no absolute guaran- 
tee that the promises of any state 
made under the proposed revised 
social-security law will be carried out. 
State legislatures change in views 
and membership. Economic situa- 
tions may develop where states would 
have reduced financial resources. 
New ideas of retirement protection 
may develop. 

But to give the maximum possible 
assurance for the future, the pro- 
posed amendment might also pro- 
vide: [1] that additional changes in 
the state retirement plan would 
have to meet the standards and cri- 
teria, and [2] that the Social Security 
Administration would have author- 
ity to terminate the compact with 
any state not continuing to meet the 
criteria. Perhaps Congress would not 
be willing to give the Social Secu- 
rity Administration this “policing” 
power. 

Regardless of the revised federal 
law, if any state legislature failed to 
meet its promises, the public em- 
ployes could resort to the ballot box 
or the courts. These measures would 
have to be used today if a state 
repudiated its retirement system. 


Will Congress Pass Such 
Safeguards? 


Members of Congress would not 
deliberately destroy existing retire- 
ment systems. They are elected to 
office by the people of each state. 
They are interested in trying to vote 
the way their constituents want them 
to vote—when they know what the 
voters back home want. The prob- 
lem today is for public-school teach- 
ers and other public employes to 
make clear the conditions under 
which social security would be ac- 
ceptable to them. 


What Does the Council Plan To Do? 


For more than a decade the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment and the NEA Research Divi- 
sion have supplied local and state 
education association leaders with 
memorandums on developments in 
social-security legislation. Each year 
at the NEA convention and at the 
council meetings (in February) dis- 
cussion groups have been held to in- 


form delegates and others of trends, 
possibilities, and plans. Extensive 
opportunity has been given for dis- 
cussion of issues. The council’s off- 
cers successfully led the fight against 
HR6000 and this year helped to 
change HR7800, since both were pre- 
mature attempts to apply social 
security to teacher groups. 

The council has been working 
actively since January 1952 to de- 
velop a list of safeguards which 
might offer more protection than 
Section 218(d) now offers. Many 
meetings have been held both of re- 
tirement technicians and representa- 
tives of teachers in active service. 
The safeguards have been discussed 
with nonteaching public-employe 
groups in an effort to get agreement 
looking forward to united action. 

The present outlook is that the 
council’s proposal and the many 
others will be up for Congressional 
hearings in the first part of 1953. It 
will be necessary for leaders of teach- 
ers associations and experts in 
teacher retirement to convince Con- 
gress that no changes should be 
made in Section 218 (d) unless they 
include the safeguards supported by 
many public-employe groups. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


Every teacher should read_ this 
article and understand what _ prob- 
lems and issues exist. You can call it 
to the attention of other teachers in 
your own school. 

Every teacher can be an alert mem- 
ber of his local and state education 
association, participating in discus- 
sion of the social-security problem, 
playing ball according to decisions 
of a majority of the group, and carry- 
ing out the necessary efforts to in- 
form members of Congress and state 
officials of policies decided upon. 

Every teacher can read his NEA 
JouRNAL, follow releases sent out 
from headquarters, help his leaders 
to attend hearings and to carry on 
other activities when needed, and 
otherwise build the unity and 
strength of his national Association. 
Among other things, every teacher 
can have patience with and faith in 
the efforts of the officers of the NEA 
and the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement who are trying 
to serve the best interests of some 
490,000 NEA members and nearly 
one million teachers in affiliated 
state associations. + 
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HAT is Unesco? Vhe United Na- 
W..:. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization [UNFsco] is one 
of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. Because education is among its 
concerns, UNesco is of great interest to 
teachers and students. 


What does the UN Charter say about 
international cooperation in education? 
Article 55 of the Charter states that UN 
members shall promote “international 
cultural and educational cooperation.” 
This phrase was added to the UN Char- 
ter on recommendation of consultants 
to the US delegation. These consultants 
represented agriculture, business, Civic, 
labor, religious, and educational groups. 


Was there public demand for inter- 
national cooperation in education? The 
role of Nazi education in leading to 
aggression was Clearly recognized during 
World War II. Citizens generally wanted 
education to help promote peace. In one 
public-opinion poll in 1915, 840% of 
those who responded felt there should 
be an international agency in the field 
of education. 


Was the idea of Unesco supported in 
the US Congress? While the UN Charter 
was being drafted, both Houses of Con- 
gress unanimously adopted resolutions 
favoring creation of a permanent inter- 
national agency to promote educational 
and cultural relations. These resolutions 
were sponsored in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman [now Sena- 
tor] Karl E. Mundt [R-S.D.] and in the 
Senate by Senators J. William Fulbright 
[D-Ark.], and Robert A. Taft [R-Ohio]. 


What is the purpose of Unesco? Ac- 
cording to the UNEsco constitution, the 
purpose is . . to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations thru education, sci- 
ence and culture. . . .” This constitu- 
tion was approved in London in Novem- 
ber 1945 by delegates from 44 of the 
United Nations. 

How is Unesco operated? The 65 na- 
tions which belong to Unesco send dele- 
gates to a General Conference. This 
governing body decides all matters of 


When they ask about 


UNESCO 


—here are the facts. 


policy, program, and budget. In_ the 
conference, each member nation has one 
vote. The conference elects an executive 
board of 18 persons. This board directs 
the staff in carrying out the agreed pol- 
icy and program. The staff, or secretariat, 
is headed by a director-general, with a 
central office in Paris. 


What does Unesco do? Unesco helps 
its member nations combat ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. For example, it has 
set up science-cooperation offices to help 
industries and universities. It has studied 
international tensions and the causes of 
war. It encourages international ex- 
change of persons and stimulates inter- 
national exchanges of art, literature, and 
music. UNrEsco has worked to reduce ob- 
stacles to the free flow of information in 
the world. 


What is Unesco’s educational pro- 
gram? Unesco helps member govern- 
ments to develop fundamental education 
—to teach their people reading, writing, 
and basic rules of health and community 
living. Unesco has conducted interna- 
tional seminars for educators, helped 
member nations improve teaching ma- 
terials and textbooks, promoted interna- 
tional cooperation among universities, 
and acted as an international clearing- 
house for information on education. For 
these purposes UNeEsco arranges confer- 
ences and prepares and distributes pub- 
lications. 

Considerably more than half the peo- 
ple of the earth are unable to read and 
write. It is one of the objectives of 
Unesco to eliminate such illiteracy and 
to encourage other kinds of fundamental 


education, UNrsco has set up projects 
to help national governments meet these 
needs. One such project operates in 
Haiti; another at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 

UNEsco arranges seminars for teach- 
ers, chosen by their governments, from 
various countries of the world. The sem- 
inars have been concerned with how the 
educational program in each country 
can help achieve peace and _ security. 
Reports of these seminars often contain 
diverse viewpoints. Each participant de 
scribes how the schools of his country 
operate and states his opinion. There is 
no effort in the UNEsco seminars to 
draft binding conclusions or to prescribe 
a uniform way of teaching. 


How much does the Unesco program 
cost? The General Conference of UNEsco 
has voted a budget of approximately $8 
million for 1952. To meet this budget, 
each member state is assessed according 
to a formula which attempts to measure 
ability to pay. The US share is about 
one-third of the total. This amounts to 
about two cents a year for each person 
in the US. Some member nations pay 
more than this amount per capita; some 
pav less. 

How much of the Unesco budget is 
used for education? The total UNEsco 
education budget is about $1,200,000, 
less than the amount spent for public 
schools in such a city as Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. New York City spends on 
education about 
does UNESCO. 


160 times as much as 


How did the United States become a 
member of Unesco? Participation was 


approved by large majorities in both 





The Attacks on UNESCO 


Tue American public should be 


aroused by the efforts of certain spe- 
control the 
minds of American youth by prevent- 
ing them from gaining knowledge of 
important movements in the world 
and even of official acts of the govern- 
ment of the United States. A case in 
point is the recent series of attacks 
on the United Nations and particu- 


cial-interest groups to 


larly on UNEsco. .. .« 


Opposition to teaching 
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about 
Unesco is frequently based on the 


false assumption that support of such 
an international cooperative body 
would necessarily transcend the obli- 
gation of loyalty to the United States. 
The pattern of attack follows closely 
the line of attack on public educa- 
tion with many misstatements of facts 
and errors of interpretation of mo- 
tives, policies, and practices of 
Unesco and its supporters. The par- 
ticipants in the attack on UNEsco 
likewise include many of those who 
seem anxious to create distrust of 


public education by any means, with- 
out careful regard for the truth. 
Every effort should be exerted to 
protect the rights of students and 
other citizens to know about the ma- 
jor activities taking place in the 
world that may affect them now or in 
the future, just as they should know 
of major events that affect them 
from the past such as the sacrifices of 
those who laid the foundation of our 
mation. . .-. 
—NEA Defense Commission. 
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What’s Your PR Score? 


i, you can say “yes” to most of these 
items, the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
school system says you rate high in 
public relations. If “no”—well? 

Do you— 
# Walk thru the school halls as if 
you are glad to be there? 
# Greet your townspeople with warm 
friendliness? 


oe 


# Give a lift to youngsters by means 
of a smile or a “hi’’? 

# Show appreciation of the good 
work of other teachers? 

# Smile when you excuse Jane to 
work on a committee, or John to re- 


hearse a play? 


# Keep confidential what you learn 
in interviews with parents? 

# Show interest in the home and out- 
side interests of pupils? 

# Make parents feel welcome in your 
classroom? 
# Urge 
youth to train for your profession? 


with enthusiasm capable 


Explain “the ropes” to new teach- 


ers and help them to make distinctive 
contributions? 


—From It Starts in the Classroom, 


public-relations newsletter for class- 
room teachers published by the Na- 
tional School Public-Relations Asso- 
ciation, an 


NEA 


department. 





Houses of Congress under Public Law 
565, 79th Congress, Second Session. The 
law was introduced in the House 
by Chester E. Merrow [R-N.H.], and in 
the Senate by James E, Murray [D- 
Mont.]. 


How is American policy in Unesco 
determined? American delegates and 
policies with reference to UNEsco are 
determined by the President of the 
United States, with the advice of the 
Department of State and of an advisory 
group described below. 


What is the United States National 
Commission for Unesco? The law which 
made this country a member of UNEsco 
also established the United States Na- 
tional Commission. This commission con- 
sists of 100 American citizens, 60 of 
whom are nominated by national pri- 
vate organizations. Of the remaining 40 
members, 15 represent educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural interests of state 
and local governments; 15 are chosen at 
large; and not more than 10 may be of- 
ficers and employes of the United States. 
Terms are for three years. No member 
may serve more than two consecutive 
terms. 

Public Law 565 states that the com- 
mission shall meet annually and that 
it “shall call general conferences for dis- 
cussion of matters relating to the activi- 
ties’ of Unesco yearly or every two 
years. Organizations interested in such 
matters are invited to send representa- 
tives. 

Organizations with members on the 
commission represent the most impor- 
tant aspects of American society. They 
include: educational organizations, such 
as the NEA and the 
on Education; 


American Council 
business organizations, 
such as the US Chamber of Commerce; 
religious organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA, and the Synagogue Council 
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of America; labor organizations, such as 
the AF of L and the CLO; civic groups, 
such as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; and scientific 
and cultural organizations, such as the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


What is the attitude of the Soviet 
Union toward Unesco? The attitude of 
the Soviet Union [and its satellites] is 
consistently hostile. The Soviet Union 
refused to attend the conference at 
which Unesco was formed, altho it had 
agreed to support international cooper- 
ation in education in signing the UN 
Charter. The Soviet attitade shows up in 
the records of the UN Economic and 
Social Council. This council considers 
each year a report from Unesco and 
votes whether or not to endorse its pro- 
gram. 

In the most recent session for this 
purpose, the motion to approve the re- 
port carried by a vote of 15 to 3. 

The Soviet Union, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia voted against Unesco. Dele- 
gates from these countries bitterly at- 
tacked the UNEsco. program. The Polish 
delegate claimed Unesco had supported 
“United States aggression in Korea.” 
The Czechoslovak delegate said UNrsco 
is trying to set the world against the 
“new people’s democracies.” The Soviet 
delegate said failure of UNeEsco to sup- 
port the Stockholm Peace Appeal proved 
that Unesco was merely a tool of the 
United States. 

© 

This material is based on UNIT [United 

Nations Information for Teachers] for 

June 1, 1952. UNIT is a publication of 

the United Nations Education Service 

sponsored by the NEA Committee on 

International Relations. It is available 

only to subscribers to United Nations 

Education Service. For information 


about subscriptions to the service, write 
NEA headquarters. 
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Is Unesco supporting a program of 
world government? Unesco functions as 
an organization of sovereign nations. It 
has not advocated world government, 
nor has the US National Commission 
for Unesco done so. UNEsco does em- 
body the conviction that all people 
should look upon their national citizen- 
ship with due regard to the interna- 
tional rights and responsibilities of their 
country. 


How is Unesco related to religion and 
the churches? Religious groups play an 
important part in formulating US policy 
concerning Unesco. Such groups are also 
influential in other member nations. Re- 
ligious groups of all major creeds are 
represented on the US National Com- 
mission for Unesco. Monsignor Freder- 
ick G. Hochwalt, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, says that UNEsco maintains a “high 
moral tone.” B'nai B'rith, Jewish service 
organization, “. . . finds in UNEsco one 
agency which can reach across seas and 
continents, but, above all, reach across 
barriers of cultural selfcon- 
sciousness to create a fertile climate for 
eventual international peace.” 

F. Ernest Johnson, of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
USA, says: “A pressing need of our time 
is to find a way to bring the resources 
of religion to bear more significantly up- 
on secular enterprises and movements. 

I venture to suggest that such an 
effort should be a major aspect of Chris- 
tian strategy in the years ahead, and that 
Unesco affords the most conspicuous 
opportunity for it on a global scale.” 


race and 


Can Unesco control education in 
member countries? The constitution of 
Unesco provides that the organization 
cannot in any way interfere with the es- 
sentially domestic policies of any of the 
member countries. No teacher nor school 
is obligated to adopt any UNEsco recom- 
mendation. The work of UNEsco is 
wholly advisory and cooperative insofar 
as national educational systems are con- 
cerned. 

That Unesco is not empowered to tell 
an individual nation what it must teach 
is made clear in Article I of the UNEsco 
constitution: “With a view to preserving 
the independence, integrity, and fruitful 
diversity of the cultures and educational 
systems of the states members of this or- 
ganization, the organization is prohib- 
ited from intervening in matters which 
are essentially within their domestic jur- 
isdiction.” 


Where can official information about 
Unesco be obtained? The US National 
Commission for UNEsco maintains a 
small staff in the Department of State. 
Address: Unesco Relations Staff, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


a 
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HERE’S AN OUTLINE OF FIRST STEPS IN 


Setting up a T'V station 


He. can individual teachers and 
administrators help bring edu- 
cational television to their 
munities? 

First, they can find out whether 
an educational channel is reserved 
for their community. To do this, 
they may check locally; write to the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television [1785 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D. C.]; or 
secure a copy of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's Sixth Re- 
port and Order [printed in Federal 
Register, part Il (May 2, 1952) , 30¢; 
order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.]. 

If an educational channel has been 
reserved, a committee to plan for its 
use is desirable. Such committees 
may be set up by local education as- 
sociations, 


com- 


schoolboards, — superin- 
tendents, colleges, citizens groups, or 
other organizations. ‘These commit- 
tees seek to encourage educational 
institutions to apply for TV-station 
licenses. Educators should be. in- 
formed as to which individuals in 
their community are working for 
educational television. 


Applying for a License 
FCC 


mercial 


rules state that ‘“noncom- 
educational broadcast sta- 
tions will be licensed only to non- 
profit educational organizations up- 
on a showing that the proposed sta- 
tions will be used primarily to serve 
the educational needs of the ¢com- 
munity; for the advancement of edu- 
cational programs; and to furnish a 
nonprofit and noncommercial tele- 
vision broadcast service.” Applica- 
tion for an educational television 
station may be made in three general 
ways: 

A single educational institution 
can be the licensee. Under one ar- 
rangement the institution agrees to 
make the use of its station available 
without charge to all other educa- 





Mr. Steetle is executive director of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. Mr. Krieger is legal counsel for 
the JCET. The NEA is one of seven 
member organizations of JCET. 
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tional, cultural, and public-service 
agencies in the community. This is 
probably a heavier financial burden 
than most single institutions are able 
or willing to undertake. 

Under a second plan a single edu- 
cational institution can again be the 
licensee. But in this case the institu- 
tion contracts to make the use of its 
station available to other education- 
al, cultural, and public-service agen- 
cies on a cost-sharing, nonprofit basis. 

Under a third-plan, the licensee is 
a nonprofit, cooperative group. 
Among its members should be such 
important educational institutions 
as the public-school system, paro- 
chial-school system, and local col- 
leges and universities. In addition, it 
may include such agencies as mu- 
seums, art galleries, and libraries. 

When such a cooperative licensee 
is created, state and local laws as 
well as FCC regulations will have to 
be considered. Legal advice will 
probably prove helpful. 


Information Required by FCC 


Application for authority to con- 
struct and operate a TV station must 
be filed on FCC Form 301. The ap- 
plication must be signed by an officer 
of the institution and notarized. 

Applicants are required to give in- 
formation concerning their legal and 
financial qualifications and their pro- 
graming and engineering 
posals. Applicants will probably 
need to employ specialized com- 
munications counsel to advise them 


pro- 


ee 
Second in a series of articles on 


EDUCATIONAL 


TELEVISION 





concerning FCC regulations and 
policies and to give aid in preparing 
the application form. 

Legal: The applicant needs to 
show that it is an eligible licensee. 
Regulations governing eligibility are 
set forth in “Appendix D” of the 
FCC’s Sixth Report and Order. 

Public educational institutions 
should mention their statutory 
authority; private institutions should 
describe themselves in detail. All in- 
stitutions should cite their accredita- 
tion by state departments of educa- 
tion and by national and regional 
accrediting organizations. A cooper- 
ative licensee needs to file a full 
description of itself and of its pro- 
posed method of operation. 

Financial: Form 501 calls for de- 
tailed information about the cost of 
the proposed TV station. Expected 
costs should be listed for such facili- 
ties as transmitter, antenna, tower, 
studio and associated equipment, 
land, and buildings. 

The form requests an estimate of 

the cost of the station’s first year of 
operation, It also requires the ap- 
plicant to show the sources of funds 
for construction and operation of the 
proposed station. 
Form 301 requires 
the submittal and analysis of a pro- 
posed program schedule for a typical 
week of broadcasting. The form re- 
quests a statement concerning the 
licensee’s proposed policy in making 
time available for discussion of pub- 
lic issues and a statement concerning 
plans for staffing the station. 


,- . . . 
Programing: 


The FCC requires no minimum 
number of hours of operation for a 
noncommercial educational TV sta- 
tion. But in renewing licenses, the 
commission will consider the num- 
ber of hours of actual operation dur- 
ing license periods. 

For a commercial TV station the 
minimum operating schedule for the 
first 18 months is 12 hours per week. 
After 36 months it is 28 hours per 
week. 

Engineering: Form 301 calls for 
detailed engineering data. This in- 
cludes aerial photographs and con- 
tour maps of the transmitter site and 
descriptions of technical equipment, 
antenna, and tower. Because it is 
required that this section of the ap- 
plication be signed by a qualified 
radio engineer, an applicant needs to 
secure the services of such a man 
who knows FCC requirements. + 
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Los Alamos schools are pioneers in offering industrial arts as early as the 

















first grade, with a shop and special teacher in every elementary school. 


UST about everyone who wants 
J to take courses in industrial arts 
at Los Alamos, New Mexico, has an 
oppo tunity to do so. All of the city’s 
public schools have general 
trial-arts shops. 

The Atomic City new citv— 
since 1942 it has grown from a few 
hundred people to a population of 
12,000. ‘The first public school was 
completed in 1943. Today Los Ala- 
mos children fill six ele- 
mentary intermediate 
school, 25-classroom —high- 


indus- 


is a 


20-room 

schools, an 
and a 
school. 


The Elementary and Intermediate 
Industrial-Arts Program 


Every child in grades one thru 
six has at least an hour of industrial 
arts each week in a shop designed for 
the “small fry.” The seventh-graders 
have two clock-hours per week. 

We consider industrial-arts courses 
important for every child; they offer 
opportunities for physical, emotion- 
al, and social growth. Furthermore, 
industrial arts is an area which holds 
the student’s interest in school. 

Especially at the upper-grade 
levels, we think of industrial arts 
as being a part of general education, 
with the comprehensive objective 
of interpreting our industrial society. 
Even at the lower levels pupils ex- 
perience the following general-edu- 
cation activities: 

[1] Understanding joy of accom- 
plishment, thru producing tangible 
products. 





Mr. Gambell teaches highschool indus- 
trial-arts in the Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
highschool. 
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[2] Developing mental and _ physi- 
cal coordination, thru constructive 
thinking and use of a variety of ma- 
terials, tools, and equipment. 

[3] Developing orderliness and a 
sense of organization, by replacing 
and caring for equipment in a sys- 
tematic and orderly manner. 

[4] Developing a sense of cooper- 
ation and responsibility, thru engag- 
ing in a democratic type of selfgov- 
ernment within the shop. Students 
elect officers and help to make and 
enforce rules and regulations. 

[5] Understanding correlation with 
academic work, by learning how to 
apply knowledge of the three Rs in 
shop work. 

Students go to the shop by grades 
for activity and instruction. Attend- 
ance of the classroom teacher in the 
general shop with the group is op- 
tional. 

All of the shops offer experiences 
of a general shop nature including 
work with wood, clay, papier-maché, 
yarn, leather, and block printing. 
Wood (pine) seems to be the best 
medium for the beginning students 
because it introduces the student to 
several basic tools. The shops are 
equipped with bench space, tools, 
and power equipment for older stu- 
dents, including two jig-saws, wood 
lathe, grinder, buffer, sander, drill- 
press, and a bandsaw. 

First projects for beginners are 
partly prefabricated by the shop 
teacher. For example, first-grade 
pupils are given boards that are the 
right thickness and width. But each 
pupil must make his own decision 
about the type of toy he will make. 


Industria 


Then he must cut the boards to the 
right lengths before assembling them. 
The selfgovernment program in 
the shops fascinates pupils in the 
lower grades. They take their offices 
and responsibilities very seriously. 
Work benches, tool and 
materials have been supplied by one 
industrial-arts teacher to classroom 
teachers. This makes industrial-arts 
work possible for students in their 
classrooms during free time. 


boards, 


The Secondary Industrial-Arts 
Program 


Our highschool has only two gen- 
eral three-unit shops at the present 
time. [See photo of shop layout.] We 
feel that with such a setup more 
units can be offered effectively than 
could be offered if we had one gen- 
eral shop and one unit shop, which 
is the usual setup for small schools. 
Furthermore, we feel that our indus- 
trial society is best interpreted in 
general shop. All highschool indus- 
trial-arts classes meet for 
hour periods each week. 

Courses offered in the two shops 
are: 

General Shop (Eighth Year)—An 
exploratory course in woodworking, 
ceramics, graphic arts, metal work- 
ing, electricity, and transportation. 
One semester is spent in each shop. 
No prerequisite. One credit. 

General Woodworking (Ninth and 
Tenth Years)—A study of the wood 
industries and plastics. Hand and 


five one- 


machine tools used. Prerequisite, 
Eighth-Year General Shop. One 
credit. 


General Metal (Ninth and Tenth 
Years)—A course covering a_ wide 
variety of experiences related to the 
metal industries, including foundry 
work, sheet metal, art metal, machine 
shop, welding, forging, heat treating, 
etc. Prerequisite, Eighth-Year Gen- 
eral Shop. One credit. 

Transportation (Tenth and 
Eleventh Years)—A study of the me- 
chanics of engines with special em- 
phasis on the automobile. One se- 
mester course. One-half credit. Pre- 
requisite, General Metal. 

Cabinet Making (Twelfth Year)— 
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An advanced woodworking course 
with emphasis on skill in cabinet 
making. One semester course. One- 
half credit. Prerequisite, 
Woodworking. 

Electricity (Eleventh and Twelfth 
Years)—A course covering basic elec- 
trical theory, motors, telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, etc. Students building 
and experimenting with many types 
of electrical devices. One semester 
One-half credit. Minimum 
prerequisite, Algebra; preferred pre- 
requisite, Advanced Algebra. 

{dvanced Metal Shop or Machine 
Shop (Twelfth Year)—An advanced 
metal shop course covering the lathe, 
surface grinder, milling machine, 
shaper, etc., with emphasis on skill 
in operating these machines. One 
credit. Prerequisite, General Metal. 

Ceramics (Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Years) —A study of the ce- 
ramic industry with emphasis on in- 
dustrial methods of producing ce- 
ramic ware. One- 


General 


course. 


Semester course. 
half credit. No prerequisite. 


Summer Program 


Alamos schools offer several 
courses during the 10-week summer 
vacation. One of these is industrial 
arts for children, especially in the 
six-and-a-half to 10-year age group. 
Last summer four 


Los 


schools were in 
operation to give each student at 


All the public schools 
in the Atomic City 
have general industrial- 


arts shops. 
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| Arts at Los Alamos 


least an hour a day in the industrial- 
arts shop. 


Adult Program 


During the fall and spring, many 
adults in Los Alamos attend indus- 
trial-arts night classes. Each class 
meets for two hours one night per 
week for 12 weeks. Classes in wood- 
working and metalworking 
proved the most popular. 


have 


Developing New Offerings 


At Los Alamos, our industrial-arts 
program offers training with a variety 
of media and in the use of many 
basic tools. The teacher gives each 
student an opportunity to construct, 
experiment, experience success, and 
dramatize work he is doing in other 
classes. Los Alamos schools are pio- 
neers in offering industrial arts as 
low as the first grade, with a shop 
and a special teacher in every ele- 
mentary school. 


HORACE GAMBELL 


However, advancement in the pro- 
gram will come about only as the re- 
sult of continual study. This year, 
as an experiment, industrial-arts ac- 
tivities are combined with art in one 
intermediate Water-color, 
sketching, and art-crafts classes are 
set up within the shop and taught by 
the industrial-arts teacher. 

The highschool program is also 


school. 


growing. ‘The two shops are absorb- 
ing new areas. Students now have the 
opportunity, among other things, to 
arc weld, melt metals and pour them 
into sand impressions, spin metals, 
overhaul an auto engine, and make 
measurements on an_ oscillograph. 
that only last year 
these experiences in our schools were 
impossible, we look forward to con- 
tinued advancement in industrial- 
arts education at Los Alamos. +e 


— 


Remembering 





Our highschool has only two general three-unit shops at 
the present time. This model shows how they are organized. 
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ABITS of officials in minor mat- 
a4 ters can blight the bud of de- 
mocracy or make it flourish. So said 
a class of teachers discussing democ- 
racy in school administration. They 
agreed that the goal is to have every- 
one feel free to work as he thinks 
best for the good of children. 

This freedom depends not so much 
on organization as on atmosphere 
and attitudes. These depend on how 
principals, supervisors, and  super- 
intendents handle details. 

Here are some suggestions which 
teachers thought they'd like to ad- 
dress to their school officials. 


Be prompt and faithful in keeping 
engagements. Whenever an adminis- 
trator makes a teacher wait, he makes 
that teacher feel inferior and resent- 
ful. Cutting committee meetings 
without notice multiplies the dam- 
age. Reliability in small matters 
builds a feeling of confidence. 


Avoid mystery. A teacher sum- 
moned to the office always fears the 
worst. The administrator can save his 
colleagues anxiety by telling them in 
advance what he wants to talk about. 
When a teacher knows what problem 
is to be discussed, he comes to the 
appointment with his facts mar- 
shaled. He is prepared to collaborate 
in working out the best solution. 


Keep teachers posted on what's 
happening. Teachers feel that they 
are more a part of a team if they are 
the first to learn of decisions which 
concern them personally or as a 
group. When information reaches 
them thru newspapers or thru gos- 
sip, they feel left out. They feel as 
if what they might think or say is 
of no importance. 

Go as far as you can in talking 
with teachers about pending deci- 
sions. Don’t let any teacher first 
learn thru the newspaper something 
you should have told him yourself. 
Prompt, accurate, personal dissemi- 





Dr. Cutts is a lecturer in educational 
psychology, Yale University, and is pro- 
fessor of psychology, New Haven [Conn.] 
State Teachers College. Dr. Moseley is 
an educational consultant and writer. 
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An Open Letter to Administrators 


N. E. CUTTS and 
NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


nation of information 
factories out of business. 


pu ts rumor 


Keep channels of communication 
open. Lots of administrators talk 
about the value of a flow of sugges- 
tions from teachers, but often clog 
the supply line with red tape. It 
helps to have convenient office hours 
when no appointment is necessary. 
It also helps to meet regularly but 
informally with small groups. 


Be a good listener. Administrators 
are often lacking in terminal facili- 
ties, and mo one dares tell them to 
shut up. Many a teacher has gone to 
an office wanting to talk out his own 
personal problems and has spent all 
the available time listening to the 
principal's. 


Don’t ask votes on a one-party 
ticket. Apparently many administra- 
tors set up Committees as instruments 
of democracy, but then expect com- 
mittees to stamp “Approved” on pre- 
determined policies or decisions. 
This is a waste of everyone’s time 
and a cause of discontent. Don’t call 
a meeting or ask for suggestions un- 
less you have an open mind. 


Encourage experimentation, free 
expression of ideas, and criticism. 
Teachers, like all humanbeings, find 
it easier and safer to do what they 
are told to do and what they have 
always done. 

But, like all humanbeings, teach- 
ers crave recognition. There’s no 
surer road to improvement than 
prompt praise for willingness to ex- 
periment. And the best praise for 
suggestions is to adopt them with full 
public credit to the individual who 
originated them. 

Set up a representative cabinet or 
executive committee. This is valu- 








able to any administrator and doubly 
valuable when _ the membership 
changes with reasonable frequency. 


Rotate responsibilities. Teachers 
who serve on the same committees 
year after year feel that they are do- 
ing all the work. At the same time, 
their colleagues feel left out. Rota- 
tion of responsibilities in a way that 
both changes a teacher’s duties and 
shifts the colleagues with whom he 
works makes for a friendly, inte- 
grated faculty. 


Share privileges. Teachers are 
thrilled by attending out-of-town 
meetings and conventions and by 
serving as delegates on official occa- 
sions that are all an old story to the 
administrator. Teachers come back 
from such experiences full of en- 
thusiasm and new ideas and of pride 
in themselves and in their school. 
(When teachers are sent out of town, 
it’s only fair to provide—or to share 
—expense money.) 


Be friendly and informal. One 
teacher reported, “Our principal is 
so afraid of playing favorites that he 
cold-shoulders everybody. He’ll walk 
past the teachers bulletinboard 
when a lot of us are chatting there, 
and will hardly speak. No one ever 
dares tell him anything.” 

Many teachers say they never see 
their top officials except in large for- 
mal meetings. One superintendent 
holds an opening meeting each Sep- 
tember. The ‘“Teacher’s Bible” is 
passed out, and he proceeds to read 
aloud from it “as if we were still in 
the kindergarten and couldn’t read 
ourselves.” For all the teachers know, 
he hibernates the rest of the year. 

The administrator with a warm 
interest in humanbeings - steadily 
learns to know his colleagues. He 
knows their personal and_profes- 
sional problems and asks interested 
questions when opportunity offers. 
Teachers treat him as a friend. They 
are loyal in trying to prevent his 
making mistakes and in correcting 
those that slip by. They are eager to 
work with him and for him for the 
good of all the children. + 
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Classroom Teacher Conference 


[HE ninth annual conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, held at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, July 7-18, was attended 
bv 395 teachers from 47 states. 

Special attention was given to pub- 
lic relations, curriculum 
elementary 


planning in 
education, principles of 
secondary education, teaching of handi- 
capped children, and school camps. 

Following the conference, Janie Alex- 
ander, junior pastpresident of the de- 
partment, attended the WOTP meet- 
ing in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Science Achievement Awards 

THE National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department, announces 
the second annual program of awards 
for students and teachers of science. For 
information and entry forms, write to 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion at NEA headquarters. 





NEA STAFF MEMBERS 





A. Booker 


IvaAN A. Booker has been named as- 
sistant director of the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, where he is respon- 
sible for the American Education Week 
program. Dr. Booker succeeds Agnes 
Samuelson, who retired July 1. 


Ivan 


G. Edward Damon 


G. Epwarp Damon, formerly of the 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, is now director of field service 
for the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


J. Bernard Everett 


J. Bernarp Everett this fall became 
coordinator of curriculum research for 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Dr. Everett is 
on leave of absence from the Newton 
|Mass.] Public Schools where he is di- 
rector of instruction. 


Charles M. Holloway 


CuHar.es M. Hotioway, formerly with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, is now 
assistant director, Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations. Mr. Hol- 
loway’s major responsibility will be to 
work with federal agencies. 


Robert M. Isenberg 


RoserRT M. ISENBERG is the new assist- 
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ant director of the Division of Rural 
Service. A former New York State school 
principal, he comes to the NEA directly 
after finishing his 
Cornell University. 


Ray C. Maul 


On Avucust 1, Ray C. Maul joined 
the Research Division as assistant direc- 
tor. Dr. Maul will continue studies on 
the supply of teachers and will work up- 
on the division’s future studies of 
higher education. He formerly served 
on the staff of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 


doctoral work at 





NEW MATERIALS 





Elementary Principals 
BEGINNING with the October issue, 
the National Elementary Principal, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, will have a new cover 
design, a larger page size, greater variety 
of articles, and several special features. 


Safety Film Wins Award 

Tony Learns About Fire, a film spon- 
sored by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and produced in consulta- 
tion with the NEA Safety Commission, 
has received a prize from the National 
Committee on Films for Safety. The 
film shared top honors in the class of 
nontheatrical general films for 1951. 


Designed for elementary grades, the 
film shows how fire safety can be incor- 
porated in the regular curriculum. The 
film is available to schools on a free- 
loan basis (plus insurance and return 
postage) . Purchase price $75, color; $25, 
black-and-white; order from National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Film Library, 
13 E. 37th St., New York 17. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Two new publications of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction are 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials—No. 1: Classrooms, $1; 
and Guide to Films in Economic Educa- 
tion, 1952, $1. Order from DAVI, NEA. 


Administrative Women 


Administrative Women in 


Higher 
Education is a study of the extent of em- 
ployment of women in administrative 
positions in higher education. The bul- 
letin is issued by the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education, 
in cooperation with the NEA Research 
Division. 25¢. Quantity 
Order from NCAWE, NEA. 


discounts. 


For Grades One thru Eight 
PGLs 281-288 

Selections for Memorizing, arranged 

by grades, brings together our common 

heritage of purpose, religious ideals, love 

of country, beauty, and wisdom. The 

selections for each grade are published 


[Continued on page 448] 





NEA President Departs for WOTP Meeting 


ay 


NEA President 
Sarah C. Caldwell 
[left] left New York’s 
Idlewild Airport for 
the July meeting of 
the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching 
Profession in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
Seeing her off were 
her husband and 
daughter. 


GEORGE VALENTINE ENELL 
AND ASSOC PHOTO 
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New Member 
of the Board 


of Trustees 


Corma Mowrey 


[Continued from page 447] 

in the form of a Personal Growth Leaf- 
let which can be presented to each child. 

Any teacher wishing a single copy will 
receive it free on sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop to Section 10, NEA 
JOURNAL, indicating the grade desired. 
Teachers wishing 50 copies for distribu- 
tion should send S1, indicating the grade 
desired. 


For Local Associations 

Free kits of citizenship materials are 
available—one to each local association— 
to help local teachers groups build the 
citizenship programs best suited to their 
needs. Over 1000 local associations have 
requested kits. A list of NEA citizen- 
ship materials for school use is also 
available. For kit and _ list, 
Citizenship Committee, NEA. 


Rural Education 


Guidance in a Rural Community by 
\mber Warburton, published jointly 
by the Department of Rural Education 
and the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, is the 1952 yearbook of the 
Rural Department. $2. Order from 
NEA. [See page 407 of this JoURNAL.] 


write to 


Yearbook 


Exceptional Children 


\ 16-paGe booklet containing reprints 
of NEA Journat articles on exceptional 
children is available. The booklet tells 
what the classroom teacher should know 
about the child with polio, epilepsy, 
cerebral palsy, partial sight, rheumatic 
fever, or impaired hearing. Order from 
Section 12, NEA; 25¢. 


For Piano Classes 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes, 
prepared by the Piano Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Music Educators National 
Conference, is available from MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. $1.50. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Business Education 


New president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association is Paul S. 
Lomax, New York City. Vicepresidents 
are Lloyd V. Douglas, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
Gladys Peck, Baton Rouge, La.; Evan 
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New Members 


of the Execu- 


tive Committee 


David H. Stewart 


M. Croft, Provo, Utah; and E. C. Me- 
Gill, Emporia, Kans. Theodore Yerian 
of Corvallis, Oreg., is treasurer, and Ray 
G. Price of Minneapolis, Minn., is past- 
president. 


Science Teachers 
Orricers of the 
‘Teachers 


National Science 
Association are: president, 
Harold E. Wise, Lincoln, Nebr.; presi- 
dent-elect, Charlotte L. Grant, Oak Park, 
Ill.; retiring president, Arthur O. Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Zachariah 
Subarsky, New York City; and treasurer, 
Hugh E. Brown, Chicago. 


Exceptional Children 


Tue International Council for Excep- 
tional Children elected the following 
otheers at its Omaha [Nebr.] conven- 
tion: president, William M. Cruick- 
Shank, Syracuse, N. Y.; president-elect, 
Francis W. Doyle, Sacramento, Calif.; 
recording secretary, Alma QO. Finigan, 
Chicago; and pastpresident, John W. 
Tenny, Detroit. 


Mathematics Teachers 


Orricers of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics are: president, 
John R. Mayor, Madison, Wis.; past- 
president, H. W. Charlesworth, Denver, 
Colo.; honorary president, W._ S. 
Schlauch, Dumont, N. J.; vicepresidents, 
Agnes Herbert, Baltimore; James H. 
Zant, Stillwater, Okla.; Irene Sauble, 
Detroit; and Marie S. Wilcox, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Deans of Women 


Orricers for the National Association 
of Deans of Women are: president, Ruth 
O. McCarn, Chicago; vicepresident, Ger- 
trude Peabody, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Helen Maloney, Winnetka, Ill; and 
treasurer, Helen B. Schleman, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Classroom Teachers 
A ToTaL of 1682 delegates registered 
for the meetings of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers held in 
Detroit during the NEA convention. 
The following officers were elected: 
president, Alice Latta, Coeur d'Alene, 


Idaho; vicepresident, Lillian Larson, 


Colon L. Schaibly 


SCHIAVONE 


S. David Stoney 


STUDIO BUCKLER 


STUDIO 
Grand = Junction, Colo.; secretary, 
Dorothy Behrens, St. Louis; and direc- 
tor ex-ofhcio, Janie Alexander, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Regional directors are: northeastern, 
Ben Elkins, Munhall, Pa.; southeastern, 
Lois Carter, Spartanburg, S. C.; north 
central, Lillian Comar, Three Rivers, 
Mich.; south central, Efe Stanfield, Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; northwestern, Arlene 
Wesswick, Rock Springs, Wyo.; and 
southwestern, Nell Willcoxen, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Elementary School Principals 


PRESIDENT of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals for 1952-53 
is Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Ariz. Vice- 
presidents are Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos 
Palos, Calif.; William F. Buboltz, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mathilda Gilles, Salem, 
Oreg.; Johanna K. Havlick, Kennett 
Square, Pa.; and C. B. Cleaver, Norwood, 
Ohio. 

Members-at-large of the executive 
committee are Mamie Reed, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; R. L. Booker, Mobile, 
Ala.; Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville, 
N.C.; and Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


CONFERENCES TO COME 


Atlantic City Draws AASA 


THe 1953 convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Feb. 14-19. Details from AASA, NEA. 


Audio-Visual Conference 
THe 1953 winter conference of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion will be held Feb. 23-26 at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 
tails write DAVI, NEA. 


NCSS Will Meet in Texas 


Tue National Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its thirty-second an- 
nual meeting in Dallas, Texas, Nov. 
27-29, with headquarters at the Baker 
Hotel. Among the topics to be con- 
sidered are: priorities in social-studies 
instruction, challenge of the gifted stu- 
dent, censorship and learning materials 


For de- 


[Continued on page 450) 
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Now...65 NEW 
DITTO WORKBOOKS 


New subjects include: Reading Readi- 
ness—Learning Forms: Books I-II 






(Kindergarten). Learning Words: Book 
I (Primer Level). Book II (First Reader 
Level). Birds: (Grades 2-4 level). Com- 
pletely new and modern Arithmetic 











Managing all the details of teaching 
can be like trying to control a horde 
of imps. First thing you know, night 
work is a habit... you can’t do your 











Books: 3 parts for each of grades 2 
through 8. Simple Science Experiments: 
Books I-II (Middle Grades). Dozens of 
other titles by well known educators, 
embodying teacher-approved proce- 
dures. Prices: $2.00 for gelatin; $3.25 
for Direct Prices. Get Free Catalog Now! 


best by day... and there’s never enough 

co time in class or out for proper prepara- 
tion, relaxation or self-improvement. Better let 
DITTO clamp down the lid and free you for 
creative teaching! 


With DITTO lesson materials you tutor each 
pupil. You stimulate class interest. You let pupils 
LEARN HOW TO LEARN. Your class is alert, 
precious hours of classroom time are saved, night 
work is virtually eliminated—and you are a 
better, happier teacher! 


FREE! Prove DITTO benefits for yourself! Choose 
from 65 titles in the big new DITTO Workbook 
~p Catalog, sent FREE with sample lessons, ready 
“{/ to use. Every page of a DITTO Workbook 
— makes 100 gelatin or 200 liquid copies. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


® DITTO D-10 
Direct (Liquid) 
Process Duplicator 


No stencil, no mat, no inking, no makeready. Up 
to 300 clear copies made directly from any- 
thing you type, write, draw or print through 





reproducing carbon. Makes 120 bright copies ie et ee ee ee 
a minute, in one to 4 vivid colors at once. : & NEW LESSONS AND 
Finger-tip “Magic” Copy Control assures all-over ' REE 
intensity of every copy, on any weight paper or } @ NEW DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG 
card from 3" x 5" to 9” x 14”. See DITTO in action ; DITTO, Inc., 663 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ilinois 
—ask for FREE demonstration. : Gentiemen: At no cost or obligation to me please send me: 
‘ : (CD Literature on New DITTO D-10 Liquid Process School Duplicator. 
4 MILLION PUPILS IN 35 THOUSAND SCHOOLS 5 C] Free Sample Lessons and New DITTO Workbook Catalog. We use a 
Liquid () Gelatin 1) type duplicator. (Check one.) 
' 
ARE TAUGHT EACH VEAR WITH . (LD Arrange a DITTO Demonstration for me. 
H 
' Nome ins 
’ 
D { O = snes 
' 
' Address — -_= 
i ; ® H 
’ Post Office ___£_ County or Zone__.£ __Stote anpemenanenia 
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[Continued from page 448} 
in otr schools, Point Four and world 


affairs. For details write NCSS, NEA. 


Rural Education Conference 


“CHARTING Our Course of Action” is 
the theme of the Seventh Annual Na- 
tional Conference of County and Rural 
\rea Superintendents, meeting at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, Oct. 12-15. 
For details write the Dept of Rural 
Education, NEA. 





NEA OFFICERS, 1952-53 





SARAH C. CALDWELL, president, /2/ East- 
gay Drive, Akron 13, Ohio. 

WILLIAM G, CARR, executive secretary, 120] 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

GERTRUDE F. MCCOMB, treasurer, 1927 S. 


6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vicepresidents 
DAVID H. STEWART, first vicepresident, su- 
perintendent of schools, Dormont, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
ALICE VAIL, 
Ariz. 
MARGARET BURKE, 28 Ionia St., Springfield, 


Mass. 


749 E. Broadway, Tucson, 


J. C. MOFFITT, superintendent of schools, 
Provo, Utah. 

LORETTA R. DOERR, principal, McDonogh 
No. 15 School, New Orleans, La. 


D. p. CooPpER, 422 Park Avenue, Helena, 
Mont. 
GEORGE W. GORE, JR. president, Florida 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tal- 
lahassee. 

ELMA C. LEBLOND, 1/6 Knollwood 
West Hartford, Conn. 

FLO REED, 922 Commercial, Elko, Nev. 

JESSE L. 


Road, 


GOINS, superintendent of schools, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

WILLIAM S. BRAWN, 765 Hancock St., Rum- 
ford, Maine. 

VIRGILIO BRUNET, president, Puerto Rico 
Teachers Association, Box 367, Hato Rey, 


Puerto Rico. 


Executive Committee 


SARAH C. CALDWELL, president 


J. CLOYD MILLER, junior pastpresident; 
president, New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City. 


DAVID H, STEWART, first vicepresident. 

A. C. FLORA, chairman, Board of Trustees, 
1511 Hagood Avenue, Columbia, S$. C. 

GERTRUDE F. MCCOMB, treasurer, /927 S. 
6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

VINCENT DODGE, 1418 Tenth Ave. S., Fargo, 
N. D. 


HARVEY E. GAYMAN, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg. 


ROBERT C. GILLINGHAM, 506 §S. 
Ave., Compton, Calif. 

COLON L. SCHAIBLY, principal, Roosevelt 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MARTHA SHULL, ////] S.E. 113th Ave., Port- 
land 16, Oreg. 

S$. DAVID STONEY, State Dept of Education, 
Columbia 10, 8. C. 


Bradfield 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. FLORA, Chairman. 
SARAH ©. CALDWELL, president, NEA. 
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F. L. SCHLAGLE, secretary, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City 16, Kans. 

CORMA MOWREY, director of professional 
services, West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, 2012 Quarrier St., Charleston 1. 

MABEL STUDEBAKER, assistant principal, 
Academy Highschool, 426 E. 10th St., Erie, 
Pa. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





Alabama—Mrs. A. Murray McKenzie 

California—George R. Buehring, Lucile 
Derr Fitts, Grace-Miriam E, Kinner, Fred- 
erick A. Miiler, Wallace R. Muelder 

Connecticut—Ernest D.- Floyd 

District of Columbia—Ree Bremer, 
Lo Nease 

Florida—Alese Gill 

Georgia—Pauline J. Small. 

Illinois—Bernice Anderson 

Towa—Emily Georgia Samons 

Kentucky—Joseph P. Colvin 

Massachusetts—Gordon M. 
Margaret T. C. Murphy 

Michigan—Elmer Beloof, Eileen M. Carr, 
George R. Hudock, Odina B. Olson. 

Missouri—Bob McQuie 

Nevada—Harry Wubben 

New Jersey—D. A. Hopper, Jr., Lucie V. 
Mero, Hilda J. Miles 

New York—Harold Knuth, Philip Ward- 
ner 

North Dakota—Everett Van Maanen 

Ohio—Virginia R. Bossart, Louise Kem- 
sies, Doris R. Miller, H. Miller Provost 

Oklahoma—Bertha Barnett 

Oregon—Floyd B. Albin 

Pennsylvania—Mary I. 
trice Miller 

Tennessee—Mrs. F. A. Dobbins 

Texas—Mrs. Lasca A. Jones, Robert E. H. 
Lee 

Utah—Clarence J. Wendel 

Virginia—Ralph E. Buckley, 
Foster 

Washington—William _ D. 
Elden C. Wolcott 

West Virginia—Mattie Clarke, Mrs. Laura 
N. Griere, Mollie C. Maynard 

Puerto Rico—Ramon Rodrigues Quinones 


Betty 


Harrington, 


Bascelli, G. Bea- 


Cart B. 


Edmundson, 





teacher is the 
thing that can possibly happen. 


world, a good 


papers to grade. 


Teachers spend 


hours searching for error. 


inexhaustible. 


What sa Bitches K 


To A child thrust into a strange 
best 

A teacher is Courage with Kleenex 
in its pocket, Sympathy struggling 


with a snowsuit, and Patience with 


12 hours a day 
searching for truth and the other 12 


They are incorruptible, indispensa- 
ble, infallible, invincible, and nearly 


A teacher does not really mind 





NEA CALENDAR 





Oct. 3—Rural School Charter Day 

Oct. 12-13—Inauguration of William G. 
Carr as NEA executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

Oct. 12-15—Seventh National Conference, 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
New York City. 

Oct. 16-18-—National Science Teachers As- 
sociation Fall Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 20-23—Adult Education Association 
Conference, East Lansing, Mich. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Education Week—Nov. 9-15. 
Theme: “Children in Today's World.” 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
NEA Handbook, pages 246-47, 384. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 351, 359. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 257-327. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1952: 490,968. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, pages 11-62. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 365-372. 





NEA DUES 





Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 


search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNnaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 


$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip- 
tion to JOURNAL and active privileges except 
right to vote, to serve as delegate in Repre- 
sentative Assembly, to hold office $2 


sniffles, squirmings, stomach aches, 
spills, sloth, and sauciness. Neither 
does she disintegrate before tears, 
trifles, fights, futility, excuses, parents 
who spout, little boys who shout, and 
little girls who pout. 


Most of all, a teacher is somebody 
who likes somebody else’s children— 
and still has strength enough left to 
go to the PTA meeting. 


Thank Heaven for teachers. 


—From “Miss Kindergarten, USA,” 
a reprint of an article in Lederle 
Chevron. 
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ROUTES FOLLOWER 8Y 
(Owes AMO CLARK 
1 AND HOw THE PACH DCEA 


Children learn as they see, with the 
brilliant fact-telling maps in World Book! 


Why is Tibet so inaccessible? Why is France’s great 
Rhone Valley such an important natural highway? 
Your students can clearly see the answers to these 
and countless economic and social questions, when 
they look at World Book’s new 3-dimensional maps. 


They’re clear—they’re beautiful . . . printed in 6 dif- 
ferent colors. These outstanding maps, prepared 
expressly for World Book Encyclopedia, are the re- 
sult of a spare-no-expense project headed by world- 
famous Rand McNally. 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


|st choice of America’s Schools 


and Libraries! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Div., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
NEA JOURNAL—October 1952 


What routes were followed by Lewis and Clark? 
Which of the 48 states have capital punishment? 
World Book’s graphic black-and-white maps show 
the answers so they’re remembered. World Book has 
more than 900 black-and-white maps— more than any 
other reference work for young people! 


World Book’s maps in color and black-and-white are 
unique and comprehensive—another important reason 
why so many teachers find this distinguished refer- 
ence tool unequaled for classroom use. 


FSF S SSeS SAS fe282GeGeeeeeeo2ee2ene2e222266282 


FREE STATE MAP! Write today for a free state map asa 
sample of the many maps found in World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. Address: Mr. William V. Miller, World Book, 
Dept. 1100, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Register-and-V ote Campaign 


Tur NEA is one of about 50 organiza- 
tions that have joined the 
Partisan Register and Vote Campaign 
of the American Heritage Foundation 
and The Advertising Council. 

The 
cooperating with these organizations in 
issuing a four-page bulletin of campaign 
ideas for schools. For a free copy write 
the Citizenship Committee, NEA. 

Other materials are available from the 
National Non-Partisan Register 
Vote Campaign, 25 W. 45th St., 
York 56 


National Non- 
NEA Tour 


NEA Citizenship Committee is NEA members from 
nine states are seen 
leaving the New York 
airport on one of the 
nine 1952 NEA tours 
of Europe. The NEA 
and Western Illinois 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, co-spon- 
sored the tour shown 
here. 


and 
New 


NEA-State Association Membership Achievement, May 31, 1952 

Tus table shows the achieve- 
ment of the various states dur- 
ing the first year of the Cen- 
tennial Action Program. A star 
before the name of a state in- 
dicates that it has reached its 
CAP-NEA membership goal as 
given in 


Estimated 
number cf 
instructional 
staff in 
public 
elementary 
and 
secondary 
schools, 


1951-52 


" Membership in NEA 
Feceat 
mem ber- 2 
ship is Col- 
of state 
mem ber- a 2 
ship 
1952 


Member- 
ship in 
affiliated 
state asso- 
ciations, 
May 31, 
1952 





States and other areas Rank 


Percent of | of 
teachers | Col- 
members | umn 
in 1952 8 


Member- 
ship 
May 31, 
1952 


CAP goal | 
May 31, 
1952 


CAP goal 
May 31, 
1953 








~ | 








Total 


for 1951-52 [page 25]. 

Note especially two figures 
as they bear on the situation in 
vour state: [1] percent NEA 
membership is of state asso- 
ciation membership, 
shows how 


which 
far your state has 
to go to reach unification—CAP 
Goal 4; and [2] percent of 
teachers members. 

NEA membership goals for 
1952-53 as given in column 10 
of the table at the right are 
based on CAP Goal 5. ‘The 
figures in column 10 are gotten 
by taking the 
tween the figures in column 2 
of the table and those in col- 
umn 7, dividing this difference 
by five to determine the annual 
gain needed, and adding this 
to the figure in column 7. 

These are the goals recom- 
mended by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in adopting 
the CAP. They may be too high 
or too low for any particular 
state. Using these figures as a 
starting point, each state can 
adopt its own goal and appor- 
tion responsibility for reaching 
that goal among its local units. 


difference be- 


152 


* Alabama 

x Arizona 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Florida 

a= = : 
Idaho... 
lilinois. . 
Indiana 
lowa........ 
Kansas..... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts _ 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana... 
Nebraska. . 

Nevada... 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico... . 


New York (Except ‘hi: 
ina.... 


North Ca: 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio.. 
Oklahoma... 

% Oregon 
Penieatuntia 
Riiode Island 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota.......... 
Tennessee 
Texas... 
Utah... . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington... 
* West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming............. ; 


Alaska .. 
% District of Columbia .. 
*Hawaii.......... 
New York City 

r¢.] pea ii. sina . 
bays = wie: 
Other Possesions.. 
Foreign. . ; 


*® Membershi 


1,040, 578 
23, 350 
5,929 
14, 105 
72, 338 
10, 500 
12, 630 
2, 187 
19, 970 
26, 637 
4,975 
47, 800 
26, 000 
23,635 
17, 892 
19, 763 
19, 266 
6, 425 
13, 669 


41, 820 
22, 000 
16,775 
25, 235 
5,135 
12,628 
1,367 


3, 400 
32, 875 
5, 
49, 700 
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egro association, included in figure given, is estimated by official of that association. 
> Estimated by Mhoul of state association. 


© Membership in Negro association, included in figure given, is for spring of 1951. 
4 Estimated on the basis of 80 percent 


% Reached Centennial Action Program membership goal for May 31, 1952. 


t of teachers. 
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the NEA Handbook = —_— ; 


600, 734 
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Success biahtts 


begin Early... 


with the right 
reference tools 


, more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth’s habits is vital. For better or for 


worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 


the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. 


Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- 
pedia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 
make the difference between the average student and the 
outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- 


house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia 





Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 
rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 


2 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 


Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


Eneyclepedia~ AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 


24,000 PAGES @ 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS ¢@ 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 
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Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work" — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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CORNERS 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 










































Exchange Teachers 











VistItING memberships in the NEA 
were presented to 111 British, Canadian, 
and French exchange teachers who ar- 
rived in the United States in August. 
The memberships enable the visitors to 
use NEA services, to attend NEA meet- 
ings, and to receive the NEA JouRNAL. 
Wilbur F. 
the 



































Murra, acting secretary of 
Educational 








Policies 
made the presentation. 





Commission, 

















Pen-Friends for Austria 





MANY 





\ustrian teachers are eager to 
form “pen friendships” with American 
teachers. If you are interested in corres- 
ponding with a teacher in Austria, send 
your name and address, stating special 























interests and grade you teach, to: An- 
dreas Heuser; US Information Service: 
Special Projects Section; ERZIEHUNG; 
PAD, USCOA: APO 777, c/o PM, New 
York. 

Varia Montessori 

Maria Monressort, world famous Ital- 
ian physician and educator, died May 
6 in the Netherlands. She became in- 
terested in education thru her work 
with underprivileged children in the 
slums of Rome and organized a special 
school in order to carry out her ideas on 
child training and development. 

In 1915 Madam Montessori addressed 
the NEA at its Oakland, Calif., meeting. 
Her theories, which stressed the right of 
children to individual treatment, helped 


Question-of-the-Month 


Should a teacher move with his class 


when it is promoted to the next grade? 





NEW! 


Outstanding, Tested Elementary Texts 








to revolutionize 
education. 


our own 


concepts ol 


Foreign Study 

AMERICAN students are eligible for 
more than 5000 fellowships in 38 coun- 
tries, according to volume four of 
Unesco’s Study Abroad—International 
Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
and Educational Exchange. Qualifica- 
tions, stipend rates, subjects, and coun- 


tries of study are given. 1951-52. 327p. 
$2. Columbia University Press, 2960 


Broadway, New York 27. 


UN Birthday Parties 
Tue 1952 program for celebrating UN 
Day and Week emphasizes UN Birth- 
day-Parties-With-A-Purpose. The parties 


about 100 words are 
requested. Some will be published 


in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Answers of 
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HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 

By Lola Merle Thompson 
A complete study of the ever-enlarging field of 
phonics—three new, popular workbooks for Grades 


1, 2, and 3—carefully tested. FREE: Teachers’ Man- 
ual for all three books. 


FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE 
LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 
by Anna Hawley Searles 
A new series of intermediate readers, beautifully 
illustrated and with stories of special interest lead- 
ing toward CHARACTER BUILDING. Complete 
Teachers’ Manuals available. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
by Evelyn Fershing 
Three new pictorial workbooks for the arithmetic 
beginner—carefully graded and tested—for Grades 


1 and 2. Illustrated in attractive colors. FREE: 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
by Stull and Hatch 
A new member of the Stull-Hatch Series—and 
the most colorful and interesting of all the geogra- 
phies with a full description of the countries of 


Latin America. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 
available. 


The Stull-Hatch Geography Series also contains the following titles, all new revisions! 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


m= Complete details sent on request. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 





* 
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are a popular device for telling the story 
of the United Nations and for the send- 
ing of gifts and greetings directly to 
international friends or indirectly thru 
CARE. The schoolroom, home, or recrea- 
tion center can be the scene of a UN 
birthday party. Invite international 
guests if possible. 

Fora free booklet about UN parties 
write to the National Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Day, 816 2Ist St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dutch Seek Stamps 

Tue Netherlands Anti-Tuberculosis 
Campaign urges schools in the United 
States to collect used postage stamps and 
send them to N. P. Renning, J. Hzn, 
Gerard Schaepstraat 2, Amsterdam-W I, 
Holland. Profit from the sale of these 
stamps will be used in the campaign 
against tuberculosis in the Netherlands. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Walter W. Cook 
WatTER W. Cook has been appointed 
dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Cook suc- 
ceeds the late Wesley_E. Peik. 


John T. Wahlquist 
Joun T. WAHLQuIsT is the new presi- 
dent of San Jose [Calif.] State College. 
President Wahlquist was formerly dean, 
School of Education, University of Utah. 
He succeeds Thomas W. MacQuarrie, 
who retired June 30. 


Local Association on the Air 

Two local radio stations in Enid, 
Okla., last year made available to the 
Enid Education Association, without 
charge, 40 weekly radio programs of 15 
minutes each. 

The programs included the work of 
the local association, interviews of teach- 
ers who had been abroad, demonstrations 
and explanations of presentday teaching 
methods. 

The Mystery Teacher, a series of 
original skits written by a junior high- 
school pupil, was a popular feature of 
the program. Each skit dramatized an 
outstanding incident in the life of one 
of the teachers in the Enid schools. Those 
who could identify the teacher con- 
cerned were given special recognition. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Accelerated Math 


BEAVER HIGHSCHOOL of Bluefield, W. 
Va., is developing a new mathematics 
curriculum called Kalgometrics, .reports 
\ndrew V. Kozak, chairman, mathe- 
matics department, Concord College, 
\thens, W. Va. Designed for better-than- 
average students who plan to attend col- 

[Continued on page 456] 
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“y's High Time 
8 Re-study 
orld Maps! 


says Dr. Howard R. Anderson, 
Chief of Instructive Problems, 
U.S. Office of Education . 


oo» 





“World News Is Top News ... Every Hour” 


In these days of world-wide, perpetual crisis geo-politics 
makes the best of maps mandatory in every school. Hearne 
School Maps are designed with teachers’ problems and 
simplified instruction in mind. In the teaching of social studies, where 
Hearne’s Student Participation maps are in use, the teacher encourages the 


student to “learn by doing.” Teachers, principals and school boards favor 
these maps because: 





meh 


‘= 
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1 Cellophane coating permits marking 5 Eight colors used, picking out oceans, 


with crayon and cléaning with damp boundaries, MOuntains, locations. 
cloth, just like a blackboard. 


6 Instruction Outline, by eminent educa- 
tors, enables student to combine infor- 


2 Location finder instantly locates any ’ 
mation from other sources. 


city, mountain or object. 


roms — Student Participation Maps show popu- 
3 They facilitate teacher's job and create 7 lation, land helabes, sea deo, eats 
interest in social studies. ries and major political divisions. 


4 Rugged construction makes Hearne 8 
Student Participation Maps a permanent 
investment. 


Maps mounted on spring rollers; roll 
up into lacquered aluminum case. Bot- 
tom moulding, stainless steel. 


Any Hearne Map For 10-Day Free Trial 


Order your choice of any hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
or South America, the world, United States, state, county, or city- 


Use in classes 10 days. If you can do without it, send it back ... or 
send $42.50 and it’s yours. 


HEARNE?’S | scicor mars 
for Student Participation 


Buying A School Map Without Our Exclusive Mechanical "Student Participation” 
Index is like Buying A Boat Without A Rudder. 











FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
= ne : — 
Diane Brothers (America's Largest Manufacturers of School and Commercial Maps) 
23rd Floor National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 


Without obligation on our part, send us map of 


After 10 days’ FREE use in our school, we'll return map or remit $42.50. Prices on cloth, cellophane, 
spring rollers, stainless steel and labor are going up, so order today 








Your Name and Title 


State 


















































































































































IS NO ACCIDENT! 


When a class ring looks beauti- 














ful on a finger... and looks beautiful 








under high-powered magnification, 











you have the ultimate in class 











jewelry. 








The beauty of a Herff Jones 








class ring is no accident. It is the 














result of years of expert craftsman- 











ship from design to die-sculpture. 





This is the reason Herff Jones is 





known for its original designs, for 








its creative ability, for its extensive 











line, for its popularity. 





A class ring is a sentimental 








symbol of pleasant memories and 





cherished traditions—it takes skilled 








hands and a craftsmanship that 





springs from the heart to fully re- 





flect this sentiment. 














MAKE 








FETTER commuNtt™ 








HERFF JONES COMPANY 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Stationers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 




















LOREN MURCHISON & COMPANY 


Kastern Associates 
14 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 























[Continued from page 455] 
lege, the anticipated three-year program 
will permit students to learn as much 
math as they can. Last year the sopho- 
more group completed the study of plane 
geometry in one semester, then went on 
to study units from statistics, advanced 
algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, 
and differential and integral calculus. 


Student Exchange 


Tuirty students from Manitowoc, 
Wis., and 30 students from Macon, Ga., 
had a home-for-home. school-for-school 
exchange last year. Students were chosen 
on the basis of scholarship, activities, 
ability to make up missed assignments, 
and ability to entertain a guest in the 
home for two weeks. 


Students from each group attended 
extra classes to learn about the com- 
munity they planned to visit. They 


studied such characteristics as geography, 
industries, history, literature, music, cus- 
toms, and habits. 

Visiting students cordial 
each community. They at- 
tended classes, visited local points of 
interest, and formed new friend- 
ships. Typical comments were: “This ex- 
change program is wonderful for break- 
ing down prejudices!” “We've 
ered that our basic ideals are the same, 
even tho our customs vary.” 


received a 


welcome in 


many 


discov- 





HERE AND THERE 


Attacks Recorded 


Radio Station WMCA 
in New York produced a series of five 
half-hour broadcasts concerned with at- 
tacks on educators and textbooks. The 





LAST spring 


Bromley of the New York Herald Trib. 
une arrange the programs. 

By means of a.tape recorder taken 
directly into their homes and offices, Mrs. 
Bromley secured statements from violent 
critics as well as from strong supporters 
of the schools involved in the contro- 
versies. 


to 


Hearing the pro-and-con of the issues 
in this way gave teachers and parents 
the real “flavor” of the sharp disagree- 
ments over school matters. 

A full set of the tape recordings may 
be purchased [$25] or borrowed from the 
NEA Defense Commission at NEA head- 
quarters. 


Tribute to Mrs. Dahl 


IN TRIBUTE to Myrtle Hocper Dahl, 
Minneapolis teacher and civic leader, 
and president of the NEA in 1941-1942, 
who died Mar. 18, the Minneapolis divi- 
sion of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation contributed $100 to the DuShane 
Memorial Fund. The DuShane Fund is 
used to help teachers who are found by 
an administering committee need 
financial aid as a result of unjust treat- 
ment. 


to 


Acknowledgment 
Tue airplane in the picture on page 
397 is a model Lincoln Ellsworth’s 
“Trans-Antarctica” photographed thru 
of the National Geographic 


of 


courtesy 
Society. 


Paper Drives Unnecessary 
WASTE paper is no longer in short sup- 
ply, according to the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers. The 
association that schools having 
waste-paper drives discontinue them un- 


urges 





station had assigned Dorothy Dunbar _ til such time as they may be needed. 
Kansas Teachers Tour State 
In JUNE 56 
Kansas teachers 
spent two weeks 
making a  2100- 


mile tour of their 


tate find t : 
state to ind ou ° 
how its residents } eC 

live and work.  Taarhore capi iy 
They visited % Teachers See 8 ae 
places of indus- , 


trial, agricultural, 
historic, and sce- 
nic importance. 

The tour was 
sponsored by the 
Kansas State 
Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Kansas 
State Teachers Association and the state 
colleges at Emporia, Hays, and Pitts- 
burg. 

This was the third consecutive sum- 
mer that teachers have seen the state 
on the KABIE  (Kansas-Agriculture- 
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Business - Industry - Education) tour. 
With additional work tour members 
earned three semester hours of college 
credit. 

—GEORGE J. FREY, Informational Coun- 
sel, Kansas State Department of Edu- 
calton. 
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PicTURED above are American edu- 
cators who met in Washington last 
spring to work out plans for holding 
regional conferences on Unesco for 
teachers. Conferences were planned for 
the University of Denver, University of 
Florida, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, State University of Iowa, and 
Syracuse University. The first three were 
held this summer; the remaining two, 
at lowa and Syracuse, will be held this 
month, 

Present at the planning conference 
were {around the table, left to right}: 
E. T. Peterson, State University of lowa; 
C. H. Hamblen, University of Florida; 


US DEPARTMENT OF STATE PHOTO 


Howard R. Anderson, US Office of Edu- 
cation; Norman Carls, American Uni- 
versity; Elizabeth Fackt, University of 
Denver; Merrill Hartshorn [chairman], 
National Council for the Social Studies; 
Robert Reid, NEA; Jack Allen, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Donald 
G. Bishop, Syracuse University; Ruth 
McMurry, US Department of State; and 
Roy Price, Syracuse University. 

Attending the session as_ observers 
were five foreign educators [left to 
right}: Julius Hietch, Austria; Milena 
Momtchilovitch, Yugoslavia; Antoinette 
Timberg, Brazil; Ricardo Colls, Cuba; 
and Minoru Tatsuma, Japan. 


If You Are A Social-Studies Teacher... 


You can secure from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 
BULLETINS: 

Selected Test Items in American His- 
tory by H. R. Anderson, E. F. Lind- 
quist, and H. D. Berg. No. 6 [rev. ed., 
1947]. $1. 

Selected Test Items in World His- 
tory by H. R. Anderson, E. F. Lind- 
quist, and Frederick H. Stutz. No. 9 
[rev. ed., 1947]. 75¢. 

Selected Test Items in American 
Government by H. R. Anderson, E. F. 
Lindguist, and H. D. Berg. No. 13 
[rev. ed., 1950]. $1. 

Selected Items for the Testing of 
Study Skills by H. T. Morse and G. H. 
McCune. No. 15 [rev. ed., 1949]. $1. 
YEARBOOKS: 

The Study and Teaching of Ameri- 
can History. Richard E. Thyrsfield, ed. 
[17th: 1946]. $2.50; cloth $3. 

Geographic Approaches to Social 
Education. Clyde F. Kohn, ed. [19th: 
1948]. $3. 

Improving the Teaching of World 
History. Edith West, ed. [20th: 1949}. 
$2.50; cloth $3. 
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The Teaching of Contemporary Af- 
fairs. John Payne, ed. [2lst: 1950}. 
$2.50; cloth $3. 

Education for Democratic Citizen- 
ship. Ryland Crary, ed. [22nd: 1951}. 
$3; cloth $3.50. 


CURRICULUM SERIES: 

Social Education of Young Children, 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Mary Willcockson, ed. [No. 4 (rev. 
ed.) : 1952]. $1.50. 

Social Studies for Young Adolescents, 
Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, and 
Nine. Julian C. Aldrich, ed. [No. 6: 
1951}. $1.50. 


HOW TO DO IT: 

A notebook series dealing with spe- 
cific problems of classroom procedures. 
Each 8-page pamphlet contains illus- 
trations and concrete suggestions on 
method. Prices:’ Nos. 1-10, 10¢ each. 
No. 1, How To Use a Motion Picture, 
No. 2, How To Use a Textbook, No. 4, 
How To Use a Bulletinboard, No. 5, 
How To Use Daily Newspapers, No. 7, 
How To Take a Survey of Public Opin- 
ion, No. 8, How To Use Recordings, 

[Continued on page 458| 













FREE 
Teaching 
AIDS 


Exciting, New Food Charts, 
Booklets, Bulletins... 


. . . authoritative materials, 
specifically planned for ele- 
mentary, high school and 
college classes. Colorful mate- 
rials for students and teachers 
—all free! Here is your oppor- 
tunity to add valuable supple- 
ments to class texts at no cost 
...to stimulate student inter- 
est and initiative in food, 
nutrition and health study. 
Watch your students learn 
faster ... as 

food habits 


improve. 
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A HEALTHIER AMERICA 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


You will find this booklet 
helpful in starting or expand- 
ing a nutrition education pro- 
gram. It describes in detail 
the 30 teaching aids avail- 
able free. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 





Wheat Flour Institute 
Dept.NEA10, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send me the latest 
TEACHING MATERIALS CATALOG, so I may 
order exactly what I need for my classes. I am a 
teacher in: (Please check) 


I 
1 
I 
! 
I 
I 
i 
0 Elemenwry Grades [DJJr. High () High School |! 
I 
NAME ' 
= ae 1 

! 

i 
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ADORESS_ 
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Breakfast in the 


Modern Reducing Diet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 





harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern Reducing Diet”’ is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
your letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 
It takes performance 


to build reputation! 
Planning assistance 


Durability and Low 
Maintenance Costs FRE, for complete cat- 
J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Factory Branch, New Brunswick, N. J. 


BURKE-BUIL 


Unmatched Safety, 








Pictures are a means of culture. All children are in- 

7 terested in pictures, and THE 
PERRY PICTURES _ satisfy 
that interest. 


Lovely sepia reproductions of 
famous paintings etc., at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or 
more, size 5/2 x 8. Send 60 
cents TODAY for a set of 30 
art subjects; or 30 selected 
especially for children; or for 
October study 30 on Columbus 
and the Pilgrims. 

Our 56-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations for 
easy selection, and samples, 25 
cents. 





The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Maiden, Mass. 
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i 7!lomnnce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions 
receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 
height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com- 
plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe 
Folding Tables write— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET 


COLFAX, IOWA 









[Continued from page 457} 
No. 9, How To Do Cooperative Plan- 
ning, No. 10, How To Use Oral Re- 
ports. Nos. 11-14, 25¢ each. No. 11, 
How To Locate Useful Government 
Publications, No. 12, How To Conduct 
a Field Trip, No. 13, How To Utilize 
Community Resources, No. 14, How 
To Handle Controversial Issues. 


Order the above materials from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 
Dues in this NEA department aré $4 a 
year. Members receive the yearbook, a 
year’s subscription to SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
and other membership privileges. 


[Number two in a series of 
helps in various subjectmatter 
fields. Aids for music teach- 
ers will be listed next month.] 


® 


Our American Heritage 


The power to choose the work we do, 
To grow and have the larger view, 
To. know and feel that we are free, 
To stand erect, not bow the knee, 
To be no chattel of the state, 

To be the master of our fate, 

To dare, to risk, 


~ 


to lose, to win, 
To make our own careers begin, 
To serve the world in our own way, 
To gain in wisdom day by day, 
With hope and zest to climb, to be 
Free to live in liberty. 

—From New York State Education. 


e e . 
Audio-Visual Materials 
United Nations 

Materials listed are useful in observances 
of UN Day, Oct. 24, and for study of UN. 
For more complete guide to films, see: Films 
and Filmstrips About the Work of United 
Nations and Its Specialized Agencies, pub- 


lished by UNESCO. Numbers in brackets 
refer to distributors. 


Blue Print for Peace [radio scripts]. Series 
of 13 programs, each dealing with an indi- 
vidual UN organization. Produced by New 
York City Schools. 1950. 15 min. ea. Free 
loan. [5] Gr. 10-adult. 

Clearing the Way [motion picture]. Story 
of UN building, including selection of site, 
planning, and construction, as seen by chil- 
dren on whose playground the building 
was erected. 1950. 20 min. sd., b&w, $65. [3] 
Gr. 7-adult. 

Our Town Is the World [motion picture]. 
Shows friction between groups in Canadian 
town as miniature of problems facing UN. 
1950. 11 min. sd., b&w, $30. [1] Gr. 7-adult. 

This Is the UN—Its Actual Voices [re- 
cording]. Hjstory of the UN’s first five years. 
Documentary using authentic voices of 
world’s statesmen. Guide included. 1950. 45 
min., 78 rpm, $13.90; 33 1/3 rpm, $11.75. 
[2] Gr. 10-adult. 

This Is the United Nations: Screen Mag- 
azines Nos. 1-12 [motion pictures]. Series 
showing UN activities, 1949-52. No. 1: Jeru- 
salem made international area; promoting 
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MAYLINE 


EARN LIBERAL PROFITS 
WITHOUT RISK 


For Charitable, Fraternal and Educational 
Activities. 

* 
Thousands of church, P.T.A., and other 
women’s groups have for the past twenty- 
eight years established liberal, steady in- 
comes selling 


Knobby Kraft Jewelry 


You take NO RISK. No money in advance, 
30 days to pay. 





Entire shipment may be returned without 


Mayline Folding Table 


® Sturdy—Dependable 


obligation if it is not up to your expecta- 
tions. 


MAYLINE 
INITAVW 


Liberal Exchange Privileges. 


Wide variety of Necklaces, Brooches, 
Bracelets, Earrings, Scatter Pins and Rings. 


Your Selling Price $1.25 each minutes. Legs fold 
Your Purchase Price .80 each ® Positive Lock and Brace inside frame for easy 
Your Profit .45 each storage. 


Send post card for illustrated folder de- © asteaad Sugeay smd Seton 
scribing how we have served organizations 
during the past twenty-eight years. 


The Knobby Krafters 
202 North Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Handy for group dis- 
cussion rooms. Ideal 
for cafeterias. Set- 
ting up and taking 
down is a matter of 


@ Treated Hardboard Top 


@ Tubular Steel Legs 


Write for complete descriptive literature 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 
631A N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


MAYLINE 


hae 


MAVLINE 





—EEEEEE anne 














safety at sea; fighting TB; aid to under- 
developed nations. No. 2: Romulo’s plea 
for accord on atomic energy; translation at 
UN meetings; food for six million children, 


SCHEDULES 


clothes for two million. No. 3: earthquake ty 
in Ecuador. No. 4: UN Fellowship Program. , 
No. 5: songs and dances of India; work of Because 

UN Commission for Libya. No. 6: fighting Schedules 


flu in London; fighting opium smuggling. 
No. 7: activity of International Court of 
Justice; creation of Republic of Indonesia. 
No. 8: work to form universal system of 
road signs; political problems posed by 
Eritrea. No. 9: International Bank loans in 
India, Belgium, Yugoslavia; UN Field Mis- 
sions. No. 10: work of Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine refugees; technical as- 
sistance in Guatemala. No. 11: electrifica- 
tion of Mexico; Cairo seminar on_ social 
work. No. 12: founding of Fundamental Ed- 
ucation Center, Mexico; issue of first UN 
stamp. 1949-52. 10-15 min. ea., sd., b&w, 
$32.50. [3] Gr. 10-adult. 

UN and the World Today [filmstrip}. 
Traces changing role of UN, 1945-52. Guide. 
1952. 25 fr. color. $3.95. Subscription to 
monthly service of poster materials, quiz, 
set of eight filmstrips, $10.80. [4] Gr. 7-adult. 


Distributors: [1] National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Avenue of Americas, New 
York; [2] Tribune Productions, Inc., 40 E. 
19th St., New York; [3] Films & Visual In- 
formation Division, United Nations, New 
York; [4] UN Gram Publishing Co., Inc., 
220 E. 46th St., New York; [5] Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
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Keep the world 
On one track 
And make it 
Predictable; 
Only sometimes 
The predictable 
Changes 


To the unpredictable. 


This, 
However, 


The neat schedules 
Never acknowledge, 


But insist 


That the world runs 


Tidily 

And promptly— 
Just 

As it never does! 


Clementine, who appears regularly in THe JouRNAL, is the 
creation of Ellen Shuart, teacher of English and journalism 
and director of student publications, Oak Park and River For- 
est High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Ruth Danielson Davis, as- 
sistant professor of related art, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin: and Marjorie Kircher of New York 


City. 
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* For the development of active and informed citizens 
who understand and cherish their American heritage. 


* For a real integrated social-studies program for grades 
1 through 9 which includes the fundamental facts of 


geography, history, and citizenship. 


The 
Tiegs-Adams COMPANY 


jo] of 7.) S— a m8] 2) 
—} a 





Boston 


Sales offices: 
New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Columbus 16 





San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 





Well-written and beautifully illustrated texts, helpful workbooks, 
and teachers’ manuals with carefully planned procedures for 
developing understandings, attitudes, and skills. new 
brochures discussing the history (#280), geography (#703), and 
citizenship (#281) in this popular series. 


Send for 


boy 10-WAY 
\ INSURANCE 
_\ PROTECTION! 


TEXTBOOKS 


are built upon the experience, 
educational philosophy, and 


scholarship of their authors. 


Behind 


arithmetic program.... 


insure for less the modern 


than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—famous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get ail the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U. Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = 
302 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

| am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 

Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


NMam@cccccccccccccce Cecccccccccecceccoce 


outstanding 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 
1952 Edition—grades 1-8 


. stands the most widely used 


and respected professional work in 


its field.... 


Teaching Arithmetic in 
the Elementary School 


FOUNDED 


1899 





3 volumes—by Robert L. Morton 


SILVER BURDETT 


new york—chicago—dallas 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee Tee eee eee ee eee ee ee es 


==mm=sNO AGENT WILL CALLenamae san francisco 
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Have ‘you 
read ‘ 


Crime and Politics 


Barbarians in Our Midst by Virgil 
W. Peterson, operating director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, describes 
the alliance of politics with crime and 
vice in Chicago and tells how that al- 
liance has reached across the country. 

“A history of Chicago’s underworld 
unfolds an important part of its political 
history. The same is true of many other 
large municipalities—only the dates, the 
names, and the places are different,” 
says Mr. Peterson. 1952. 395p. $4.50. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 


Story-Telling 


The Art of the Story-Teller by Marie 
L. Shedlock with foreword by Anne 
Carroll Moore contains suggestions for 
the beginning and the experienced story- 
teller. It includes illustrations of various 
types of stories, and a new bibliography 
of stories prepared by Eulalie Steinmetz, 
supervisor of story-telling, New York 
Public Library. Rev. 1951. 291p. $2.95. 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1780 Broadway, 
New York 19. 


Democracy 


Put Democracy to Work by Ruth H. 
Wagner and Ivah E. Green presents 
democracy as a form of living behavior 
on the part of school children and older 
citizens alike. The volume has many 
excellent suggestions for putting democ- 
racy to work in everyday life. 1952. 132p. 
$3. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., 
New York 21. 


99999999999 99999999999 90998 


What They Are Reading 


Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA president and 
biology teacher, Akron, Ohio: A Man 
Called Peter by Catherine Marshall, Mc- 
Graw-Hill; Windows for the Crown 
Prince by E. G. Vining, Lippincott; The 
Irony of American History by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Scribner’s. 


Corma A. Mowrey, director of profes- 
sional services, West Virginia Education 
Association: Moral and Spiritual Values 
in Education by William Clayton Bower, 
University of Kentucky Press. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA Jour- 
NAL: The Kingdom of God is Within 
You by Leo Tolstoy, World Classics, 
Oxford University Press. 
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The Great Enterprise 


In The Mature Mind, H. A. Over- 
street explained the meaning of psy- 
chological and emotional maturity. In 
The Great Enterprise, he explores the 
effect of the larger world upon ourselves. 
No individual, he points out, can ever 
develop a mature personality out of 
forces found only within himself. We 


The Constitution 


Your Rugged Constitution by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay is a unique presenta- 
tion of the federal Constitution for class- 
room use. The book follows this pat- 
tern: A passage from the Constitution is 
presented on one page; then the mean- 
ing of that passage is discussed on the 
facing page. Illustrations and suggestions 


SSELOCOE OOHOGGHGHHOHGHHOGOHOOHO0HOOO 


Among the Magazines 


“IF YOUNG people are to grow up and 
behave like trustworthy individuals, 
they must be given responsibilities 
for achieving the common good,” says 


grow only if we grow outward into living 
relationships with our fellow man. This 
outreach of mind and spirit is our dis- 
tinctly human enterprise—life’s great en- 
terprise. 1952. 332p. $3.50. W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., Inc., 101 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 


US Educational History 
Fifty Years of American Education by 
Edgar W. Knight tells the story of the their faces 
growth and development of education 
in the United States during the first 
half of this century. This growth is 


Afen’t so bright 
Aren't so eager. 
Often they are 
seen as one aspect of the nation’s eco- 
nomic, industrial, social, and political 
development. 

Thruout the book Dr. Knight calls 
attention to the important historical 
antecedents of contemporary educational 
issues and problems. He also points out 
the desirability of making use of original 
sources in the study of educational and 
social history. 1952. 484p. $4.75. Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 


You must DO! 


upon you. 


TEACHERS .....DON’T MISS 


@ 




















A 16 mm motion picture, in full color, 
dramatizing the teacher as a_ professional 
person. 


USE THIS FILM 

During American Education Week 
At Parent-Teacher meetings 

At meetings of civic organizations 


In high schools to interest young 
people in teaching as a career 


In college and university education 
classes 





@ On local TV station 


PRINTS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM YOUR 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ON A FREE LOAN BASIS. 


For further information write to: 







Division of Press and Radio Relations 
National Education Association ° 
1201 Sixteenth St. Washington, D. C. 
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for activities aid in understanding the 
text. 1952. 314p. $2.96. Science Research May. 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 


I Chose Teaching 


Dirty, hungry, poer, questioning, 
Openly antagonistic. 

“But I will try,” you say— 
Trying isn’t enough, today. areas. 


These children need you. 
The country needs you. 
The quality of its future depends 


—MARILYN O. EVANS, Chicago Teachers 


College, class of 1955. 


Catherine J]. Robbins in “Citizenship 
on the Campus,” Nation’s Schools, 


AN ENCOURAGING report of progress 
in educationa] reform in Germany as 
a result of American occupation poli- 
cies is found in “Six and a Half Years 





and they'll sit before you of American Influence on German 
with bright eager faces.” 


Education” by John P. Steiner in the 


But now you know that sometimes March New Mexico School Review. 


“CuRRENT Organization and Proce- 
dures in Remedial Teaching” by 
Arthur E. Traxler in the Journal of 
Experimental Education for March 
deals principally with reading. The 
article carries briefer reports on other 


PuBLic education's contribution to the 
strength of our country is the theme 
of Roy E. Larsen’s article, “A Lay- 
man’s View of the Importance of 
Public Education to our Society,” in 
the Educational Forum for May. 








“HOW WILL INFLATION AFFECT YOUNG PEOPLE?” This is o 
good discussion question to follow the new Coronet film, Your Earn- 
ing Power. This timely 16mm sound motion picture explores the 
factors that influence earning power: economic conditions, the kind 
of job selected, the importance of education, desirable personal 
qualities and individual ability to produce. For information on this 
and other up-to-date teaching films, write: Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 


4000 FACTS ABOUT 
PRESIDENTS & ELECTIONS 


Used nationally by high schools and 
colleges 


50c-Minimum order-10 copies 
W. T. BENNETT 


12 Years 


of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 


The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
dificulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


aes eS Sa se neeanag 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 


” 
BH Box N, Skaneateles Falls, N.Y. & 
B s~Please send me information on the s 
¢ Massachusetts Vision Test, with- J 
out charge or obligation. 4a 
ES NOL TR ] 
| RES. EE aoe eS a 
& Address a 
a 8 
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LISLE, ILL. | 





Free or 






Inexpensive 
‘5 a 


| i HE following materials for celebrating 


UN Day [October 24] and teaching about 
the UN may be obtained by writing to 
the National Citizens Committee for UN 


Day, 816 21st St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


UN Day Poster (22”x33”"]|. UN flag flying 
over tan globe. 

UN Day Poster [10”x15”}. 
green background. 

UN Day Poster [15”x22”). UN flag on 
green background. 

UN Day Poster [{18”x24”]. Flags of mem- 
ber nations encircling globe, with family 
group in foreground. 


UN flag on 


‘Try Them and See! 


I sHALL never forget my introduc- 
tion to educational organizations. 
Allergic to bread lines, I had accepted 
a job as one of two teachers in the 
Bluff Springs Elementary School and 
was attending my first county teach- 
ers meeting. 

There were interminable introduc- 
tions, announcements, and __ brief 
greetings which stretched into Fourth 
of July orations. Then our superin- 
tendent, with the air of an execu- 
tioner who likes his work, announced 
that it was customary for the teachers 
of our county to join the GCEA, the 
TEA, and the NEA 100%. He pro- 
posed that we authorize the county 
trustee to take the dues out of our 
second month’s warrant. (The first 
one was already spent.) 

The previously coached principal 
of Humboldt High, who for the past 
hour had been eagerly tho precari- 
ously perched on the edge of his seat 
awaiting this moment, jumped to his 
feet and said, “I so move.” The pre- 
viously coached principal of Trenton 
High seconded the motion. We un- 
coached neophytes, not wishing to be 
as conspicuous as cats at a mouse con- 
vention, feebly stood when those fa- 
voring the motion were requested to 
stand. Later, we asked older teachers, 
who could be trusted not to reveal 
our ignorance, what the GCEA, the 
TEA, and the NEA were, why we had 
joined them, and how much they 
would cost us. 

At first, I resented having been 





UN Day Poster (10"x15”"|. UN building, 
UN flag in background. 

UN Day Poster {15"x22”]. UN building, 
UN flag in background. 

Wall Chart Poster (26”x33"}. Graphically 
shows structure of UN and_ Specialized 
Agencies. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
[30”x40"]. Picture presentation of declara- 
tion. Limit 10 per order. 

The above posters are available free. 

Exhibit Kit. Prepared by the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information. Contains one 
8”x48” title streamer; one 16”x18” photo- 


offset sheet of introductory text; fifteen 
16”x18” photo-offsets of individual half- 
tones, which measure approximately 


14”x16”, and captions. $1. 

UN Day Leaders Guide for Individual 
and Community Action. 1lp. Single copies 
free to individuals; bulk orders of 50-1000, 
5¢ each. 

Model Skit for UN Day. One-act light 
drama on the UN; six characters; highschool 
level. 10¢. 

UN Day Party Book—1952. How to plan 
group and city-wide parties; details on send- 

[Continued on page 463] 


coerced into joining a batch of or- 
ganizations about which I knew noth- 
ing and cared less. Even now, I am 
convinced it would have been a thou- 
sand times better for me to have had 
the opportunity, in college or before 
I started teaching, to learn about my 
professional organizations before I 
was requested to join them. 

But not once since that first year 
have I regretted that I stood when 
my Scotch instincts roared for me to 
remain seated. After I became a mem- 
ber, I had an opportunity to learn 
at firsthand what my local, state, and 
national organizations were doing. I 
could let my voice be heard if I did 
not like what they were doing. I 
could enjoy the satisfaction of work- 
ing with my fellow teachers and of 
feeling that I was an important mem- 
ber of a great unified profession. 

The point of this brief harangue, if 
it has a point, is to urge you begin- 
ning teachers to affiliate with your 
local, state, and national education 
associations. You may not yet know 
much about them and you may be 
convinced you are not going to like 
them. But the only way you can ever 
know whether you will like them is 
to join them. The only way you can 
ever be sure you will like them is to 
work tirelessly to improve them. 

—ANDREW D. HOLT, administrative 
assistant to the president, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. Dr. Holt 
was NEA president in 1949-50 and is 
presently an NEA state director for 
Tennessee. 





“For the beginning teacher 
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ing gifts and greetings worldwide. 15p- Free. 

UN Day Greeting Card. Special postcard 
for sending greetings on UN Day. 10¢. 

United Action in Korea. Pictorial account 
of UN operation in Korea. 24p. 25¢ 

UN Quiz. Questions and answers about 
the UN and its Specialized Agencies. Good 
for use as UN party ice-breakers, games or 
quiz shows. 5¢ each. $2 per hundred. 

UN: What It Is, What It Does, How It 
Works. Folder. 9p. 5¢. 

Use the UN in Your Teaching. Teachers 
guide. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 


US-UN Flag Pins. Nickel-plated, lacquer- | 


enameled, full color. 1-36 pins, 35¢ each o1 
$4 per doz.; 36 or more, 25¢ each or $3 per 
doz. Retail price 50¢. Orders to be paid in 
advance. 


@ Write to the following organizations 
for their lists of UN materials: 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New York 21. 

Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 

Office of Education, Federal 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


UN HANDBOOK 


Aids to Teaching About the United 
Nations and World Affairs. Prepared by 
the NEA Committee on International 
Relations. List of materials for teaching 
about the UN and other aspects of in- 
ternational relations, with suggestions 
for study, discussion, and action. Rev. 


- 


1952. 25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Security 


No Use Acryin’ 


§ ix-year-old Dianne trudged by my 
side down the corridor, firmly grasp- 
ing my fingers in her chubby hand. 
It was the first day of a new term, 
and I was escorting her to a new 
classroom. Her chatterings to herself 
caught my ear, and I stooped to hear 
her repeating: No use acryin’. 
There’s just no use acrvin’.” 

“But, Dianne,” I asked, “why would 
a pretty little first-grade girl want to 
cry?” 

“I don’t know where I’se going,” 
she said in a tiny voice. And then she 
added again, “But there’s no use 
acryin’.” 

Dianne smiled shyly when I intro- 
duced her to her new teacher. Her 
chubby hand released my fingers and 
grasped trustingly the hand of the 
new teacher. She beamed confidently. 

As I left the room, I took with me 
Dianne’s watchword. And when I 
have reason to worry about the fu- 
ture, I’m certain I'll hear again, 
“There’s no use acrying’.” 

—ETHEL I. DUNHAM, H. C. Lea 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ms Twelfth year of successful publication =um 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 
A complete source of new, royalty- 
free plays for grades one through 


high school, published monthly dur- | 


ing the school year. 

Each 

plays: 
PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level—primary, intermediate, junior high and 
high school—plus a section of radio plays. 
PLAYS for celebrating all important holidays; 
also special occasions such as Book Week, 
Red Cross Week, and Educational Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment—comedies, 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


issue contains 10-12 one-act 


fan- 


| (PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 


| is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
| Magazines for School Libraries by Laura K. 
Martin (H. W. Wilson Co.), head of the American 
Library Association Magazine 
mittee. The 97 magazines 
nearly 6,000 publications.) 


Com- 
from 


Evaluation 
were 


selected 


(8 issues a year—Oct. through May) 
$4 a year Two years, $7 
PLAYS, Ine. 
Publishers 





BUILD . . . BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 sound benefits (and honors) for 


you, your students, your high school. 
Improve School-Community 


relations. 
Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 
“Speech for Use” Society 
Northwestern University 


P.O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill. 








Stop at 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
Your Hotel 
in 
Washington, D. C. 
* 
Your NEA membership card 
entitles you to 10% discount 


on room rates. 
* 


Every Room with Bath 
* 


NEA Headquarters is adja- 


cent to 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


16th St. & M, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. | 











ARE YOU ABOUT 10 RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your 
profession but you NEED NOT retire 
from Life, from interests, from friends 
of all ages. It is easy to retire in 
Florida. Let us send you free, full de- 
tails and new color booklet on Gaines- 
ville, Florida, in the heart of Florida’s 
richest year-round farm and grove 
lands. You can add to your retire- 
ment happiness a dependable in- 
come from truck gardening, flower 
growing, cattle or poultry production. 
Low-cost land, mild climate, good 
fishing, cultural activities galore. In 
addition the University of Florida at 
Gainesville offers courses in many 
fields for people of RETIREMENT 
AGE. Your experience in life may 
meet all admission requirements to 
enroll as a student. 


Gainesville is a friendly town and 
a warm welcome awaits you. Write 
today for full, free details. 


Address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 110, Gainesville, Florida 


SAVE MONEY mv-y7; 
ON BOOKS 


Special Discounts te Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and sdve money. Our 57th annual bar- 
ain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
avorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Rien, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
te raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 34 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 








128-pa 
ge 
CATALOG 





A lower cost 
sway to travel 


If you don’t quite run to the 
senger carrying freighter, the 
without dressing up. 
For no more than 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal 
to New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence to French Canada In fact, trips 
to almost everywhere probably cost less than you expect 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, and lots of 
good food 
“Travel Routes Around the World’’ names hundreds of 
how long they take, how much 
they cost. Once you see this book you will understand 
why hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
world have used it to get the facts they want about pas- 
senger carrying freighters, the lower cost way to travel 
$1 brings you this jam-packed book complete with six 
pages of maps, photos, a thumb-nail directory to most 
of the ports of the world, bargain price overseas cruises, 
ete., plus—-without any extra cost to you-—the following 
priceles: guide to the most delightful and inexpensive 
places below the border 
Lands in the Sun. Where to spend a while, even re- 
tire, in the West Indies, Mexico, Peru, and other 
lands to the south where the dollar buys so much 
more. 
To get your copies of both guides, print name & ad- 
dress on sheet of paper, write ‘“‘Send Travel Kit,”’ and 
mail with $1 bill to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 112 
Parkway, Greenlawn (Long Island), New York. 


deluxe liners, 
lower cost 


go Via pas- 
way to travel 


you'd spend at a resort, you can 


lines, tells where they go, 








Recess 


Sei an ein a tn in a tn tin lin tin dn tn tl tn tna tn tl tactile 





Numerical Superiority 
“My First grade was studying oral 
composition,” writes Rachel Fabert of 
Ill., “and child in turn 


Urbana, each 





PRACTICAL HOUSEWARES — GIFT ITEMS 


When in the market for nationally known 
appliances, housewares specialties, etc., write for 


told a story something like this: ‘I help 
my mother. I run errands for her. Some- 
times I dry the dishes.” When Gary’s 
turn came, he said happily: ‘I have a 
little baby kitten!’ 

“*But Gary,’ I told him, ‘that’s not 
enough for a story.’ 

“After a moment’s hard thinking, 
Gary excitedly announced: ‘Now I know! 


yr 


I have six little baby kittens! 


Inflation? 


First-graders in South Haven, Mich., 
had just finished counting 50 pennies 
from the Their teacher, 


school store. 


our listings and money-saving price list. No high Mrs. Charles Gillett, shared their pride: 


pressure sales promotion—just down to earth 


quality and value. 


HOUSEWARES SALES COMPANY 


Box 1 Hillside, N. J. 





“We can do really hard things now, can’t 


we, when we can count clear to 50?” 


| But the glow of achtevement was short- 


: 










up and down 
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See 
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Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


Gains exceeding 50% 


with Tachistoscope are 
proving highly effective 


are being achieved by numerous classes, 


ranging from elementary to adult; many students have doubled their 


reading speeds in 12 weeks. 


Basic Skills 


in Reading—as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 


writing, Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and more effectively 


with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


Detailed Daily Programs have made possible the immediate suc- 
cess of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time. 


Manual of Instructions, based upon experience in the classroom, 
is clear and specific, practical and helpful. The coupon will bring you 


detailed reports of results. 


(Name) 


(Address) 





r 
| KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 

results being attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 
| 

| 





Please send reports of 


(Position) 





lived when Scott announced proudly: 
“My mother can count clear up to 100!” 


© 


A good listener is not only popular, 
but after a while he knows something, 
—WILSON MIZNER 


Standing Room Only 


During a discussion of Indian reserva- 
tions, Margaret Meredith of West Chest- 
er, Pa., had explained to her fifth-grade 
social-studies class that “reservation” 
means set aside or saved especially. She 
used as an example theater seats which 
are saved for people. On a check test 
she was amused to find the following 
answer: “Indian reservation: a_ place 
where one Indian saves a seat for an- 
other.” 


Happy Ending 

lovable child but was 
having difficulty learning to follow some 
patterns of conduct suitable to the 
group. One day correction seemed fruit- 
and his kindergarten teacher 
thought it best that further counseling 
come from the principal. 

Just as the principal was ready to 
“give him another chance,” Fred pro- 
tested: “If you’re going to spank me, 
don’t put it off any longer ’cause today 
I’m wearing my long underwear.” 

—PAUL HENSARLING, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 


FRED was a 


less, 


Open Season 
The big yellow sign 
By the side of the road 


Has gained a hand-lettered 
feature: 
To “Drive Carefully, 
Don’t Kill a Child” 
Has been added— 
“Wait for a teacher!” 
—ALICE OMAN, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 










































“We're tickled to be promoted to the 
second grade ... but we wish you knew 
enough to teach us there, too!” 


FRED NEHER IN THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) EVENING STAR. 
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